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BRIEF  HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY 


The  history  of  Italy  still  exerts  a  tremendous  In- 
fluence on  the  type  of  education  found  there.  The 
Inclusion  of  religion  In  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
the  devotion  to  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  Schools, 
and  the  large  number  of  Universities  are  direct  results 
of  the  complicated  history  of  the  country.    The  cultural 
differences  between  the  various  sections  of  Italy  can 
well  be  understood  when  one  considers  the  historical  back 
ground  of  the  several  localities. 1 

Italy  stands  today  a  united  nation,  with  a  great 
future  to  look  forward  to,  but  as  such  It  is  entirely 
a  nineteenth  century  creation.    It  must  be  remembered 
that  until  modern  times,  that  is,  since  1870,  the  people 
of  Italy  have  had  little  or  no  political  unity,  independ- 
ence, or  organized  existence  under  one  central  government 
Beginning  with  the  end  of  the  Renaissance  period  and  up  t 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Italy  was  split  up 
into  numerous  and  hostile  communities  which  resulted  in 
an  intellectual  decline  during  that  time.    Even  up  to 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  it  was  a  part  of  the  German  ruled 
"Holy  Roman  Empire".2 

The  people  of  Italy,  through  the  fourteen  centuries 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  Old  Western  empire 
have  never  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  influence  com- 

J;Marraro,  H.  R.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p.  2. 
8Cubberley#  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  p.  605. 


pletely.    It  is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  learned 
to  merge  their  local  and  conflicting  interests  for  the 
common  good  of  undivided  Italy.    Many  of  the  differences 
in  race  and  culture  are  due  to  their  extremely  complicated 
history.    Spanish  and  French  influences  and  traditions 
still  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  customs  of  the  people 
of  Southern  Italy,  whereas  in  the  Po  Valley  German  in- 
fluences predominate.    The  modes  of  life  and  standards  of 
comfort  and  morality -are  higher  in  Northern  Italy  than  in 
Southern  Italy.1 

One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  Italy  has  had  no 
tradition  in  education  and  no  real  educational  system 
until  recently,  is  because  the  Italian  character  is  highly 
individual.    Where  there  has  been  an  experiment,  where 
pioneer  work  has  been  done  along  educational  lines,  it  has 
centered  entirely  around  one  man,  frequently  dying  with 
him.    Giuseppe  Prezzolini,  a  contemporary  man  of  letters 
says,  "Italians  cannot  create  methods,  or  train  disciples, 
things  last  the  lifetime  of  one  man,  then  die  or  change. w2 

The  aim  of  Fascism  is  to  get  its  main  principles 
generally  accepted  by  the  nation  and  embodied  in  a  series 
of  legislative  reforms  which  shall  make  Italy  an  essen- 
tial national  State,  as  opposed  to  the  pre-existing  liberal 
States  wherein  the  seditious  elements  were  free  to  eon- 
spire  against  the  general  welfare  in  the  interest  of  class 
or  clique. 

■^Marraro,  H.  R.,  Nationalism  in  Education,  p.  1. 
2Marraro,  H.  R.,  Nationalism  in  Education,  p.  2. 


The  new  organization  of  Italian  education  as  formu- 
lated by  Professor  Gentile  is  designed  to  strengthen 
nationality  through  this  cultivation  of  a  common  culture. 
In  the  United  States,  school  activities  are  determined 
by  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  of  society  and 
are  organized  for  the  development  of  the  individual  even 
more  than  the  national  welfare. 

The  results  of  such  a  system  is  problematical.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Italy  is  taking  a  backward  step  in  this 
respect.    The  modern  trend  is  to  educate  people  towards 
a  broader  viewpoint  rather  than  inculcate  in  them  a 
spirit  of  selfish  nationalism. 


EARLY  ROMAN  EDUCATION  (450-200  B.  C.) 


In  the  early  history  of  the  Romans  there  were  no 
sGhools,  and  It  was  not  until  about  300  B.  C.  that  even 
primary  schools  began  to  develop.    What  education  was 
needed  was  imparted  in  the  home  or  in  the  field  and  in 
the  camp,  and  was  of  a  very  simple  type.    The  father 
trained  the  son    for  the  practical  duties  of  a  man  and 
a  eitizenj  the  mother  trained  the  daughter  to  become  a 
good  housekeeper,  wife,  and  mother.    The  Roman  was  eon- 
tent  with  training  that  insured  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher.    Boys  were  educated  through  a  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship.   If  the  son  of  an  aristocrat  he  naturally 
learned  much  more  from  his  father,  by  reason  of  his 
larger  knowledge  and  larger  contact  with  men  of  affairs 
and  public  business,  than  if  he  were  the  son  of  a  laborer.^ 

BEGINNINGS  OF  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 
300  B.  C. 

Up  to  about  300  B.  C.  education  had  been  entirely 
in  the  home,  and  in  the  activities  of  the  fields  and  the 
State.    By  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.  C,  the  influence 
of  contact  with  the  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy  and 
Sieily,  and  the  influence  of  the  extensive  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  (334- 
323  B.  C.)  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  Italy.2 

Jcubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  p.  58. 
2Cubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  p.  60. 
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By  305  B.  C.  a  few  private  teachers  had  set  up 
primary  schools  at  Rome  to  supplement  the  home  training* 
These  schools,  however,  were  only  a  fad  at  first,  and 
were  patronized  only  by  a  few  of  the  wealthy  citizens. 

About  233  B.  C,  Livius  Andronicus,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  slave  when  Tarentum,  one  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  southern  Italy,  was  captured,  and  who  later  had 
obtained  his  freedom  made  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey  in- 
to Latin,  and  became  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  at 
Rome.    This  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  developing  schools 
and  a  literary  atmosphere  at  Rome •    The  beginnings  of 
a  native  Latin  literature  were  now  made* 

The  second  century  B.  C.  was  even  more  a  period  of 
rapid  change  in  all  phases  and  aspects  of  Roman  life. 
During  this  century  Rome  became  a  world  empire,  annexing 
Spain,  Carthage,  Illyria,  and  Greece,  and  during  the 
century  that  followed  she  conquered  northern  Africa, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Gaul  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube.1 

Evidently  the  old  type  of  education  was  not  intended 
to  meet  such  needs,  and  now  in  Rome,  a  complete  transfor- 
mation in  the  system  of  training  for  the  young  took  place. 
While  the  schools  and  the  content  of  instruction  owed 
much  to  the  Greeks,  the  educational  ideal  that  was  for- 
mulated was  essentially  native  in  character. 

The  Latin  language  then  replaced  the  Greek  as  the 
vehicle  of  instruction,  though  Greek  was  still  studied 
extensively,  and  Rome  began  the  development  of  a  system 

1Cubberley,  E.  p.,  History  of  Education,  p.  61. 
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of  private-school  instruction  possessing  some  elements 
that  were  native  to  Roman  life  and  Roman  needs. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATION 

When  the  Republic  came  to  an  end  (27  B.  CO  education 
had  "been  definitely  organized,  and  under  the  Emperors  of 
the  new  Empire,  the  professors  ©f  the  new  learning  were 
encouraged  and  protected,  higher  schools  were  established 
in  the  provinces,  literature  and  philosophy  were  opened 
as  possible  careers.1 

The  elementary  school,  known  as  the  "ludus",  the 
teacher  of  which  was  known  as  a  "ludi  magister",  was  the 
beginning  or  primary  school.    These  schools  were  open  to 
both  sexes,  but  were  ehiefly  frequented  by  boys.  They 
were  entered  at  the  age  of  seven,  sometimes  six,  and  covered 
the  period  up  to  twelve  years  ©f  age. 

Attendance  at  these  schools  was  wholly  voluntary, 
and  the  children  in  them  probably  represented  but  a  small 
percentage  of  those  of  school  age  in  the  total  population. 
These  schools  remained,  however,  entirely  private-adven- 
ture undertakings,  the  State  doing  nothing  toward  encouraging 
their  establishment,  supervising  the  instruction  in  them, 
or  requiring  attendance  at  them.2 

Secondary  education  began  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen,  usually  after  an  elementary  education  of  five 
years  in  the  school  of  the  "ludi  magister",  who  taught 

Jcubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  p.  63. 
^Cubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  pp.  63-65. 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

At  first  secondary  school  instruction  began  in  the 
form  of  private  tutors,  probably  in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy, 
and  Greek  was  the  language  taught .    By  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  3*  C,  however,  Latin  secondary  schools  be- 
gan to  arise,  and  in  time  these  spread  to  all  important 
cities  of  the  Empire.    Attendance  was  wholly  voluntary, 
and  was  confined  entirely  to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
classes • 

The  course  of  study  consisted  chiefly  of  instruction 
in  grammar  and  literature,  the  purpose  being  to  secure  such 
a  mastery  of  the  Latin  language  and  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
tures as  might  be  most  helpful  in  giving  that  broader  cul- 
ture now  recognized  as  the  mark  of  an  educated  man,  and  in 
preparing  the  young  Roman  to  take  up  the  life  of  an  orator 
and  public  official.1 

The  chief  funtion  of  the  secondary  school  was  to 
furnish  a  thorough  training  in  language  and  literature. 

The  development  of  the  Empire,  and  the  establishment 
of  an  administrative  system  in  which  advancement  depended 
on  the  favorable  notiee  of  the  Imperial  Ruler,  removed  all 
personal  incentive  and  ambition 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Up  to  the  fifth  century,  the  grammar  and  rhetoric 


•"■Cubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  p.  67. 

2Kandel,  I.  L.,  History  of  Secondary  Education,  p.  30-31. 


schools  in  Gaul  continued  to  be  the  centers  of  secondary 
and  higher  education.  The  monasteries  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  conserving  learning  and  as  centers  of  study. 
The  characteristic  school  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  school 
that  constituted  a  link  between  the  Roman  Grammar  School 
and  the  secondary  school  of  modern  times,  was  the  Cathedral 
School,  which  was  institituted  by  the  church  in  the  various 
parishes  and  made  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  local  bishops. 

The  general  character  of  secondary  education,  whether 
in  the  early  or  latter  Middle  Ages,  remained  unchanged.  It 
was,  for  many  centuries  provided  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.    Whatever  the  origin  of  the  schools,  the  aim 
everywhere  was  the  same,  to  give  a  sound  religious  training, 
and  to  pr-pare  for  service  in  the  Church.    Two  objectives 
always  dominated  the  curriculum,  the  first  was  an  emphasis 
on  moral  and  religious  training  and  the  second  preparation 
for  advanced  theological  studies.1 

The  educational  system  which  the  Church  had  developed 
by  1200  A.  D.,  continued  unchanged  in  its  essential  features 
until  after  the  great  awakening  known  as  the  Revival  of 
Learning,  or  Renaissance.    All  secondary  schools  during  this 
period  were  completely  under  the  control  of  the  Church. 
There  were  no  private  schools,  or  private  teachers  before 
1200  A.  D.    The  schools  taught  what  the  Church  approved, 
and  the  instruction  was  for  religious  and  church  ends. 2 

THE  CHIEF  AIM.     The  secondary  school  of  the  Middle  Ages 

^Kandel,  I.  L.,  History  of  Education,  pp.  46-57. 
^Cubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  p.  174. 
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accordingly  placed  its  chief  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of 
grammar,  including  much  study  of  words  and  languages,  and 
literature* 

Secondary  education  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  definite 
in  its  aims,  to  give  moral  and  religious  training  and  to 
prepare  for  higher  studies*    It  began  to  degenerate,  as 
all  education  degenerates,  when  the  means  selected  to  ac- 
complish these  aims  become  ends  in  themselves,  when  the 
schools  and  those  concerned  in  them  fail  to  adjust  their 
work  to  changing  conditions 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING- 
IN 
ITALY 

The  thirteenth  century  has  often  been  called,  the  wond- 
erful century  of  the  mediaeval  world*    It  was  wonderful 
largely  in  that  the  forces  struggling  against  mediaevalism 
tc  evolve  the  modern  spirit  here  first  find  clear  expression* 

The  educational  system  of  the  Middle  >*ges  contained 
within    itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decline.    It  had  de- 
veloped a  curriculum  and  a  tecnniqi e  that  was  static,  un- 
changing and  ill-adapted  to  meet  the  new  demands  that  a 
changing  world  was  making  on  the  school *2 

That  Italy  should  have  been  the  center  of  the  revival 
of  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  classical  period  was  no 
mere  accident*    Italy  had  been  somewhat  less  affeeted  by 

^Kaifel,  I*  L.,  History  of  Education,  p*  62. 
2Cubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  p*  242* 
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scholasticism  than  any  other  country,  and  there  had  always 
persisted  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  the  glorious  days  of 
Rome,  which  had  kept  patriotic  sentiment  alive •  The 
Italians  had  preserved  more  of  the  old  Roman  culture  than 
had  any  other  people,  and  had  "been  the  first  to  develop  a 
new  political  and  social  order  and  revive  the  refinements 
of  life  after  the  deluge  of  barbarism  which  had  engulfed 
Europe,    They,  too,  had  been  the  first  to  feel  the  inade- 
quacy of  mediaeval  learning  to  satisfy  the  intellectual 
unrest  of  men  conscious  of  new  standars  of  life.    This  gave 
them  at  least  a  century  of  advance  over  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe.    The  Italians  felt  themselves  the  direct 
heirs  of  the  political  and  intellectual  eminence  of  Imperial 
Rome,  and  they  began  the  work  of  restoring  to  themselves 
and  of  trying  to  understand  their  inheritance. 

In  Petrarch  (1304-74)  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
movement.    Repudiating  the  other-worldiiness  ideal  and 
the  scholastic  learning  of  his  time,  possessed  of  a  deep 
love  for  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  a  delight  in  travel,  a 
desire  for  worldly  fame,  a  strong  historical  sense,  and 
the  self-confidence  to  plan  a  great  constructive  work,  he 
began  the  task  of  unearthing  the  monastic  treasures  to  as- 
certain what  the  past  had  been  and  known  and  done."1" 

A  liberal  education  which  was  worthy  of  a  free  man, 
during  the  Renaissance  period  had  as  its  aims  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  aesthetic,  and  physical  development  of 

1Cubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  p.  244. 
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of  the  individual  which  attributes  were  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfillment  of  complete  life  as  a  citizen.  It 
emphasized  perfection  which  comes  from  good  carriage  and 
deportment,  power  of  conversation,  proper  use  of  leisure 
time,  refinement,  taste  and  good  manners.     Its  aim  was  to 
produce  educated  Christian  gentlemen,  an  aim  which  was  to 
dominate  secondary  education  for  several  centuries .1 

An  outstanding  educator  of  the  day  was  Vittorino  de 
Peltre.    Vittorino  de  Feltre  accepted  the  new  purposes  of 
education  and  his  efforts  covered  the  entire  field  of 
classical  literature.    His  selections  were  carefully  made 
with  a  view  to  their  possible  moral  influence.    This  em- 
phasis on  the  school  as  a  social  faction  in  the  community 
marks  him  out  as  a  pioneer  in  that  direction.2 

DECLINE  IN  IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

After  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Italy,  1525  A.  D. 
and  the  rather  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  re- 
form of  religion  which  followed,  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  Italy  was  checked  and  turned  aside  for  centuries 
by  the  triumph  of  an  unprogressive  and  anti-intellectual 
group  in  the  dominant  Church. 

Education  was  turned  over  to  the  religious  orders, 
about  1597  A.  D.,  and  instruction  was  turned  aside  from 
liberal  culture  and  the  promotion  of  learning  to  the 

^Kandel,  I.  Lff  History  of  Education,  p.  35. 

2Kandel,  I.  L.,  History  of  Secondary  Education,  p.  66. 
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support  of  a  religion  and  the  stamping  out  of  heresy. 
The  secondary  schools  were  almost  wholly  within,  the 
bounds  of  the  religious  orders.    The  leaders  of  the  re- 
formation movement  immediately  turned  their  attention  to 
secondary  school  instruction,  in  which  school  the  minds 
of  the  governing  classes  were  molded,  and  though  the  re- 
formists apparently  accepted  the  humanist  tradition, 
they  deprived  it  of  all  Its  vigor  by  transforming  the 
schools  into  an  instrument  of  intellectual  domination. 

The  only  real  attempt  to  change  this  condition  was 
made  in  the  17th  century  by  two  Dukes  of  Savoy.    By  de- 
crees of  1729  and  1772  they  took  the  control  of  the  second- 
ary schools  in  their  little  duchy  from  the  religious 
orders  and  established  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  only  other  attempt  to  improve  conditions  came  in  Lora- 
bardy,  in  1774,  which  then  was  a  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  and  felt  the  short-lived  reforms  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Elsev/here  in  I taly.. conditions  remained  unchanged  until 
the  time  of  Napoleon. 

In  179ti  Napoleon's  armies  invaded  Sardinia,  Lombardy, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Po,  and  he  soon  extended  his  con- 
trol to  almost  all  the  Italian  peninsula.  Monasteries, 
convents,  and  religious  schools  were  transformed  into 
modern  teaching  institutions.    Every  town  was  ordered  to 
establish  a  school  for  boys,  to  teach  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Italian,  the  secondary  schools  were  modernized, 
and  the  universities  were  completely  reorganized."^ 
^■Cubberley,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  pp.  606-7. 
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New  standards  in  education  were  set  up,  the  study  of  the 
sciences  was  introduced  into  the  secondary  schools. 

Secondary  education  was  definitely  reorganized  by 
Napoleon  with  the  decree  of  November  5,  1811.    This  decree 
established  four  grades  of  instruction  to  precede  the 
university. 

1.  The  elementary  school. 

2.  Preparatory  course  to  the  "genasio". 

3.  The  "genasio"  subdivided  into  three  two- 
year  courses:     in  the  first  course;  Penmanship,  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Arithmetic  were  taught;  in  the 
second  course;  Italian,  Italian  Literature,  Latin  Litera- 
ture, and  Arithmetic;  in  the  third  course;  Rhetoric, 
History,  Geography  and  Drawing. 

4.  The  two  year  "liceo"  with  five  departments. 

(a)  History  and  Geography, 
(fc)    Elements  of  fine  arts. 

(c)  Logic  and  Ethics. 

(d)  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

(e)  Elements  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Drawing. 
With  the  fall  of  Napoleon  on  April  6,  1814  his  work 

was  largely  undone.    The  firm,  just,  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment which  he  had  given  to  Italy  came  to  an  end.    The  laws 
regarding  education  were  repealed,  and  the  schools  the 
French  had  established  were  closed  as  revolutionary  and 
dangerous.    The  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  return  and  reor- 
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ganize  instruction.1 

The  result  was  that  a  common  discontent  with  ensuing 
conditions  made  Italians  conscious  of  their  racial,  and 
historical  unity,  and  this  finally  expressed  itself  in  the 
revolution  of  1848. 

Tne  revolution  of  1848  failed,  and  the  heel  of  the 
Austrian  oppressor  came  down  harder  than  before 0  The 
national  leaders  went  into  exile  for  safety.    The  schools 
were  closed  or  ceased  to  influence. 

Finally,  under  the  leadership  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
Victor  Emmanuel,  (1849-78)  and  his  Prime  Minister,  Count 
of  Cavour,  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  (1859-66)  and 
all  Italy  was  united,  (1870)  through  the  efforts  of  Joseph 
Garibaldi,  under  the  rule  of  one  king  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  his  people. 

Sardinia  under  the  able  leadership  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  the  leader  in  bringing  about  national  organization 
and  control.    The  movement  to  free  Italy  was  essentially 
a  liberal  movement.    In  1847,  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  was  appointed  and  a  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction created.    In  1848,  a  General  School  Law  was 
enacted,  and  the  organization  and  improvement  of  the 
schools  v/as  begun    with  a  will.    Its  aim  was  to  regen- 
erate the  J-talian  people  with  education  and  freedom, 
and  was  the  result  of  long  deliberation  with  the  best 
minds  in  Piedmont.    Besides  abolishing  all  the  privileges 
of  religious  orders  in  matters  of  education  and  all  inter- 

1 

Cubberly,  E.  P.,  History  of  Education,  P.  605. 
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ference  by  ecclessiastical  authorities  in  the  schools  of 
State.    The  law  reorganized  elementary  schools,  classical 
schools  and  universities.    It  established  a  sound  system 
of  administration  and  supervision  and  divided  secondary 
education  into  classical  and  technical. 

The  Law  of  1848  was  continued  without  interruption 
and  culminated  in  the  Casati  Law  of  November  15,  1859, 
which  aimed  to  give  unity  to  the  direction  of  education 
and  to  apply  the  principles  of  liberty*    A  minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  appointed  fcy  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
a  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  as  a  branch  of  the  Government  were 
all  provided  for. 

The  Casati  law  governed  education  up  to  the  Gentile 
Reform  of  1922-23.    The  law  decisively  and  completely 
secularized  all  public  education  from  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  universities.    The  Casati  law  followed  the  course 
of  granting  liberty  by  making  precautions  which  would  pro- 
tect it  against  open  and  secret  enemies  who  might  divert 
the  law  from  its  proper  course  and  spoil  its  fruit* 

Secondary  education  was  broadened,  technical  instruc- 
tion was  given  a  fa^r  place  alongside  of  the  classical 
course 

THE  SCHOOLS  OP  THE  NEW  STATE 

After  the  conquest  of  Rome  under  the  leadership  of 
Victor.   Emmanuel  and  Joseph  Garibaldi  (1870)  the  new  state 

1Codignolo,  E.,  The  Philosphy  Underlying  The  National 
System  of  Education  in  Italy,  Educational  Year  Book,  1929 
Page.  356 
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found  itself  confronted  by  problems  so  complex  and  intri- 
cate that  it  was  not  always  possible  to  keep  the  schools 
in  the  foreground. 

One  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  that  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy  had  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II  was  to  dis- 
charge was  that  of  an  equal  distribution  of  primary  and 
population  education.    The  heritage  of  the  past  was  fright- 
ful.   According  to  the  census  of  1861,  there  were  14,053,714 
illiterates  over  six  years  of  age  among  21,777,530* 

The  poverty  of  the  peasants,  which  led  them  to  make 
use  of  their  sons'  work  from  earliest  youth,  the  scanty 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  education,  all  made  diffi- 
cult and  still  continues  to  make  difficult,  the  task  of 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and  especially  of 
the  rural  classes. ^ 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  and  development 
in  the  technical  branch.    The  technical  school  was  in- 
stituted primarily  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  students 
for  the  technical  institute.    However,  it  also  attempted 
to  prepare  for  the  minor  professions  and  trades  such  as 
clerical  workers  and  skilled  textile  workers,  those  per- 
sons unable  to  continue  with  the  higher  education  at  the 
technical  institute.    It  so  happened  however  that  for 
many  years  this  latter  function  of  the  technical  school 
had  better  results  than  the  former.    That  it  satisfied  a 

Education  Year  Book,  1929.    International  Institute  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  pp.  377-78 
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real  demand  of  the  lower  middle  class  and  also  of  the 
populous  classes,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  spread 
very  rapidly.    The  schools  which  were  almost  completely 
lacking  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  states  before 
the  unification,  were  rapidly  increased  in  number  by 
the  new  State.    The  number  of  technical  schools  which  in 
1871-72  had  been  62,  had  already  reached  218  in  1909. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  promul- 
gated November  13,  1859,  during  the  Second  War  of  In- 
dependence, the  famous  Casati  Law.    This  law  was  pro- 
mulgated by  him  at  the  instance  of  his  Minister,  Gabrio 
Casati,  and  established  a  system  of  public  instruction 
for  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.1 

The  Casati  Law  centralized  the  entire  educational 
system— higher ,  intermediate,  and  elementary-- in  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  composed  of  four  general 
departments  which  were  further  subdivided  into  divisions 
and  sections.    The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  di- 
rected all  public  instruction  (exclusive  of  that  of 
military,  national  vocational  and  the  kindergartens) 
and  supervised  private  instruction.    He  had  the  right 
to  issue  orders  and  instructions  to  his  subordinates, 
to  amend  or  annul  their  acts,  and  to  decide  on  conflicts 
arising  among  them.    The  Minister  was  assisted  by  a 
Central  office  of  Inspection  consisting  of  twelve  in- 

1Codignolo,  E.,  The  Philosophy  Underlying  the  National 
System  of  Education  in  Italy,  Educational  Year  Book,  1929, 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  p.  385. 
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spectors  of  secondary  schools  and  ten  of  elementary 
schools,  and  "by  a  special  advisory  technical  council 
known  as  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction*^ 

THE  REALISTIC  MOVEMENT 

The  secondary  school,  born  of  the  Casati  Law, 
soon  appeared,  intolerably  backward.     The  history  of 
secondary  education  during  the  fifty  year  period  from 
the  unification  of  Italy  (1870)  to  the  great  reform 
attempted  by  the  Fascist  government  (1923)  discloses 
that  little  or  no  advancement  was  made  in  higher  and 
classical  education  during  that  time. 

The  technical  and  vocational  schools  established 
by  the  Casati  Law  had  increased  from  57  and  59  respec- 
tively in ,1908  to  218  and  538  in  1928.    The  increase 
in  classical  education  had  not  been  so  rapid,  because 
the  ruling  powers  saw  no  need  for  it. 

The  secondary  school  which  has  best  withstood  the 
attack  of  reformers  and  which,  with  the  exception  of 
few  short  and  reactionary  modifications,  has  remained 
intact,  is  the  "genasio-liceo" •    It  has  been  and  is 
still  considered  by  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of 
Italy  the  best  school  for  a  liberal  and  disinterested 
development  of  personality.    Up  to  the  present  no 

"htfarraro,  H«  R.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  pp. 
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other  school  has  succeeded  in  more  adequately  molding 
minds  for  university  life  and  hence  for  the  higher 
liberal  professions,1 

Prom  this  point  on  educational  progress  has  been 
chiefly  a  problem  of  increased  finances  and  the  slow 
but  gradual  extension  of  education  opportunities  to 
more  and  more  of  the  children  people.    Since  1912  many 
important  advances  have  been  inaugurated,  such  as  vo- 
cational continuation  and  commercial  schools.  The 
World  "ar  directed  new  attention  to  the  educational 
needs  of  the  nation* 


■••Codignolo,  E#,  Education  Year  Book,  1924,  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  p.  565 
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NEW  TRENDS  IN  ITALIAN  EDUCATION 

A  proper  understanding  of  the  schools  of  present 
day  Italy  requires  consideration  of  the  revolutionary 
reforms  instituted  by  the  philosopher  Giovanni  Gentile 
during  his  tenure  of  the  Fascist  regime 

The  economic  and  social  upheaval  of  Italy  caused 
by  her  entrance  into  the  World  War,  in  May,  1915,  led 
her  educators  to  submit  her  traditional  system  of  edu- 
cation to  a  more  careful  scrutiny  than  ever  before, 
which  brought  about  a  realization  of  its  inadequacy  in 
meeting  the  demands  thrust  upon  it  by  the  new  conditions. 
Steadily  increasing  attention  was  given  to  the  subjects 
and  methods  of  public  instruction  adapted  to  the  changing 
conditions  beginning  with  the  early  days  of  Italy1 s  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  War* 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  National  System  of 
Education  in  Italy  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
words  of  Vincenzo  Cuocco  who  said,  "Without  education 
the  best  laws  remain  useless.    Laws  may  be  written 
down  but  only  education  can  imprint  them  in  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens.    Education  to  be  most  useful  must  be 

(1)  universal,  embracing  all  sciences  and 

arts; 

(2)  public,  provided  for  all,  but  not 

1Rinder,  D.  W»,  New  trends  in  Italian  Education,  Pro- 
gressive Education,  6:365-9  December,  1929. 
"Marraro,  H.R.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p.  7» 
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necessarily  the  same  for  all.    One  kind  for  the  many 
and  another  for  the  few  with  elementary  education  free 
and  secondary  education  accessible  at  low  fees.  The 
work  of  the  schools  should  be  all-embracing  and  should 
include  literary,  scientific,  moral,  and  political 
education,  but  the  state  should  not  meddle  with  reli- 
gious education."^ 

Fascism  found  Italy  disunited,  its  political 
leaders  at  loggerheads,  the  country  robbed  of  the  fruits 
of  victory,  the  people  restless,  discontented,  and  on 
the  brink  of  revolution.    This  condition  may  be  traced 
to  an  exaggerated  emphasis  on  representative  govern- 
ment, lack  of  social  control  and  to  the  absence  of 
thoroughgoing  animating  ideals. 

The  close  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  left 
most  Italians  filled  with  resentment  at  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  inconsiderate  treatment  Italy  had  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

Throughout  the  history  of  every  nation  the  people 
have  made  education  the  instrument  of  realizing  its 
national  ideals.    The  national  ideal  of  Italy  under 
the  Fascist  regime  is  the  reverse  of  that  held  under 
the  previous  regime.    The  individual  is  not  considered 
an  entity  but  merely  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  the 

^Codignolo,  B.,  The  Philosophy  Underlying  the  National 
System  of  Education  in  Italy,  Education  Year  Book,  1929, 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  pp.  519-530. 

2Duggan,  S.  B.,  Fascism  conception  of  Education,  Historical 
Outlook,  20;  224-225,  May,  1929. 
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community- -"Italy" .    Hence  the  education  which  the  Italian 
is  to  receive  is  not  primarily  for  his  own  welfare  and 
happiness,  but  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole,— Italy. 
His  own  welfare  and  happiness  are  to  be  secured  through 
the  well  being  of  the  State,  not  the  reverse.    In  other 
words,  the  individual  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being 
endowed  with  rights  and  privilegeous  as  against  the  State. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  last  analysis  he  exists  for  the 
State--not  the  State  for  him. 

Hence  the  spirit  that  animates  Italian  education 
at  the  present  time  is  one  of  intense  nationalism,  the 
lesson  impressed  upon  the  pupils  and  students  is  the 
necessity  of  unquestioning  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
country  and  of  support  for  those  policies  that  will  en- 
hance the  prestige  of  the  State  abroad  as  well  as  its 
internal  well  being. 

Outside  of  the  school  there  is  an  organization 
known  as  the  Balilla,  and  it  admits  members  at  the  age 
of  eight.    These  children,  known  as  black  shirts,  and 
black  skirts,  are  frequently  marched  to  view  monuments 
portraying  Itali&n  accomplishment  and  glory,  and  to 
listen  to  addresses  on  what  Italy  of  the  future  ought 
to  be.    Prom  these  facts  at  hand  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  far  greater  energy  and  vitality 
pervading  Italian  education  today  than  for  decades 
before.    There  can  be  no  question  thnt  the  super- 
patriotism  with  which  the  youth  of  Italy  is  being  im- 
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bued  today  is  an  asset  to  the  advantage  of  the  Italian 
nation.1 

Creation  of  such  an  intense  nationalistic  spirit 
may  be  fraught  with  dangers.     It  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
about  distrust  of  other  nations  which  sometimes  leads  to 
dire  consequences.     It  is  destructive  of  the  individual 
initiative  and  freedom  of  the  masses.     However,  if  we 
consider  the  conditions  in  Italy  which  had  to  be  met  by 
the  Fascists,  it  is  possible  that  Mussolini's  methods 
of  coping  with  these  conditions  may  be  for  the  best. 
It  is  further  possible  that  when  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  become  so  changed  as  to  permit  of  a  greater 
individual  freedom  of  the  Italian  people  that  Mussolini 
will  meet  the  changed  conditions  with  a  more  liberal  and 
broader  attitude. 

Like  all  other  countries  engaged  in  the  War,  Italy 
began  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  her  educational  system 
and  before  the  War  came  to  a  close  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  and  make  recommendations.  The 
task  of  Reform  began  in  1920-1921,  under  Benedetto  Croce 
as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.    Constant  internal 
political  upheavals  which  hindered  the  construction  of  a 
definite  program,  prevented  any  sweeping  changes.  It 
needed  the  inspiration  of  a  complete  political  revolu- 
tion to  furnish  that  spark  that  was  required  in  Italy 

"^Duggan,  S.  B.,  Fascism  Conception  of  Education  in  Italy, 
Historical  Outlook,  May,  1927,  Volume  6,  pp.  224-225. 
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for  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  her  system  of  edu- 
cation. This  stimulus  and  inspiration  was  supplied  by 
Fascism. 

Fascism  is  more  than  a  political  movement;  like 
Bolshevism  it  affects  every  aspect  of  individual,  social, 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  life.    Fascism  seeks 
to  rescue  the  state  from  the  individual  and  to  emphasize 
authority,  social  obligations,  and  subordination  to  a 
hierarchy  that  constitutes  the  government.    It  has 
sought  to  awaken  the  racial  and  national  instincts  of 
Italy  and  to  revive  a  live  consciousness  of  her  glo- 
rious past,  when  Rome  and  Italy  were  the  cultural  and 
political  centers  of  the  world. 

The  reform  of  education  inevitably  became  a  part 
of  the  Fascist  program.    When  Benito  Mussolini  became 
Premier  of  Italy  he  appointed  Professor  Giovanni 
Gentile,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Gentile 
when  appointed  by  Premier  Mussolini,  had  gained  fame 
as  one  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  country,  as  a 
critic  of  the  educational  system,  and  above  all  as 
one  of  the  leaders  who  had  rallied  the  younger  Italian 
intellectuals  in  a  movement  of  protest  against  the 
literary  and  intellectual  stagnation  of  the  country* 
This  group  set  the  stage  for  returning  to  Italian  tra- 
ditions and  away  from  weak  imitations  of  foreign  cul- 
ture. 
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Gentile  explains  that  the  aim-  of  education  is  to 
produce  men  or  "man  is  unworthy  of  this  unless  he  is 
master  of  himself,  capable  of  initiating  his  own  acts, 
responsible  for  his  acts,  able  to  discern  and  assimilate 
the  ideas  which  he  accepts  and  professes,  affirms,  and 
propagates,  so  that  whatever  he  says,  thinks  or  does, 
really  comes  from  him."l 

Dario  Luigi,  one  of  Italy's  noted  educational 
leaders,  undersecretary  of  education  at  the  time  of  the 
reforms,  has  stated  clearly  the  conception  of  Fascism 
as  it  affects  education*    "Fascism  is  the  exaltation 
and  sublimation  of  all  the  elements  co-operating  to 
establish  and  secure  the  greatness  of  the  fatherland 
and  the  problem  of  education  and  culture.    To  become 
one  of  the  leaders  of  civilization  it  must  place  it- 
self first  in  the  field  of  the  intellect.    The  school 
should  not  live  a  life  of  its  own,  detached  and  up- 
rooted from  the  living  stock,  agnostic  on  the  one  side, 
rigidly  formal  on  the  other,  in  the  grip  of  systems 
and  schemes  that  are  fixed  and  pre-established.  The 
school  should  itself  have  a  political  content,  the 
word  political  being  used  in  its  noblest  and  highest 
significance."2 

The  Fascist  conception  of  the  relation  that  ob- 
tains betv/een  school  and  state  is  that  it  is  the  duty 

^Fascism  and  Italian  Education,  School  and  Society, 
30:95-96,  September  21,  1929. 

?i.iiller,  E.  A.,  II  Fascismo,  Italian  Education,  and  The 
Church,  School  Review,  58:510-24,  September,  1930. 
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of  the  school  to  break  with  outworn  forms,  to  adjust 
to  modem  life,  and  to  prepare  Italian  youth  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  a  nation  to  meet  the  present  situation 
boldly  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future • 

The  schools,  therefore,  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  preparing  the  youth  of  Italy  for  service  to  the 
Italian  Fascist  State.  The  idealism  of  the  Gentile  re- 
form, the  freedom  which  he  advocates,  the  new  spirit  of 
teaching  sometimes  conflict  with  the  desires  of  politi- 
cians and  of  zealous  churchmen  who  naturally  wish  to 
use  the  schools  to  further  their  particular  programs. 

In  his  task  of  educational  reform  Gentile  was  con- 
fronted by  a  system  that  was  defective  from  almost  every 
point  of  view.    The  administrative  organization  was 
loose;  there  was  everywhere  a  lack  of  schools;  school 
attendance  was  poor  and  only  averaged  65  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment;  the  average  illiteracy  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  was  31  per  cent  and  ranged  from  7  per  cent 
in  Piedmont  to  53  per  cent  in  Calabria;  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  was  dominated  by  only  one  aim- -that 
of  imparting  information.    Discipline  among  the  teach- 
ing personnel  was  unsatisfactory  and  the  secondary 
schools  which  looked  only  to  preparing  students  for 
the  universities  produced  an  excess  of  intellectuals 
who  could  not  be  absorbed  in  the  everyday  work  of  the 
country  under  a  system  in  which  examination  standards 
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were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  schools. 

The  first  task  that  was  undertaken  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  and  efficient  system  of  administra- 
tion.   The  Fascist  conception  of  education  is  that  it  is 
a  state  concern  and  exists  in  the  interests  of  the  State, 
One  of  the  principal  steps  in  the  reform,  therefore,  was 
the  centralizing  of  all  educational  activities  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education. 

The  excessive  number  of  officials  in  the  Central 
Office  was  reduced  and  the  organization  was  systematized 
to  promote  the  closest  degree  of  efficiency.    The  Minister 
himself  is  endowed  with  more  power  and  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  whole  system;  from  him  and  his  of- 
fice flow  all  the  power  enjoyed,  but  his  subordinates  in 
the  administrative  service  have  local  administration. 

In  Italy  today  the  education  program  for  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  is  sent  out  from  Rome,    The  re- 
forms in  Italian  education  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  a  new  cultural  and  spiritual  trend  of 
Italy — a  self  consciousness  of  a  genuine  Italian  tra- 
dition. 

Except  among  teachers,  there  is  little  interest  in 
educational  methods.    Parents  have  so  far  felt  little 
responsibility  towards  bettering  the  schools.     This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  parents  have 
had  little  or  no  education  themselves  and  consequently 
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do  not  appreciate  the  significance  and  advantages  of 
education. 

City  schools  are  overcrowded,  with  classes  often 
of  sixty  children.    The  foreign  visitor  finds  it  hard 
to  become  accustomed  to  the  somewh&t  militarized  dis- 
cipline of  the  Fascist  schools.    Regulations  require 
that  the  principal  or  his  secretary  personally  conduct 
the  visitors  to  the  classrooms.    The  moment  one  enters 
all  work  ceases.    The  teacher  stands  at  attention  like 
a  superior  officer  and  orders,  "Class,  Attentionl  Standi 
Salute i    The  saluting  over,  the  children  stand  until 
the  principal  orders  them  to  sit.""** 

The  aims  of  the  present  Fascist  government  in  Italy 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  To  reduce  bureaucracy  and  red  tape  in 
educational  administration. 

(2)  To  reduce  the  educational  proletariat* 

(3)  To  select  teachers  more  carefully,  to 
train  them  more  effectively,  to  revitalize  those  in  the 
teaching  profession,  and  to  drop  from  the  ranks  those 
not  capable  of  doing  work  of  high  grade. 

(4)  To  reorganize  the  schools  from  the  lowest 
primary  grade  through  the  university  in  subject  matter, 
in  methods  of  teaching,  in  internal  administration,  and 
in  methods  of  state  control. 

■^Rindger,  E.  W.,  New  Trends  in  Italian  Education,  Pro- 
gressive Education,  6:363-9  December,  1929. 
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(5)  To  select  more  carefully  than  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past,  those  students  who  are  to  go 
on,  to  higher  schools. 

(6)  To  rid  the  schools  of  formalism  and 
make  them  vital  agencies  of  modern  education,  to  make 
all  school  subjects  of  living,  vital  interest  and  con- 
nect them  with  Italy's  present  needs  and  hopes  while 
not  breaking  with  the  historic  past. 

(7)  To  enable  the  different  types  of  schools 
to  meet  definite  social  needs. 

(8)  To  organize  the  schools  from  the  first 
grade  through  the  universities  so  that  they  shall  serve 
Italy's  national  aspirations  and  interests  and  fully 
equip  citizens  to  take  their  places  in  the  newly  awakened 
Italy. 1 


Miller,  E.  A.,  II  Fascismo,  Italian  Education,  and  the 
Church,  School  Review,  58:510-524.    September,  1930. 
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THE  GENTILE  REFORM 

The  entire  educational  system  of  Italy,  according 
to  the  Royal  Decree  of  July  16,  1923,  No*  17351  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.    With  him  rests  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  division  and  bureau  chiefs  and  his  clerical 
and  professional  staff,  including  all  teachers.    In  him 
is  vested  the  responsibility  for  the  organization  of  the 
entire  school  system.    Under  his  direction  courses  of 
study  for  all  schools  are  prepared,  and  through  super- 
visors appointed  by  him  they  are  enforced. 

In  addition  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Central  Administration  includes  an  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  general  directors  of  elementary,  second 
ary,  and  higher  education  and  of  the  fine  arts. 

There  are  also  four  councils  connected  with  the 
Central  Administration: 

(1)  The  Superior  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Superior  Council. 

(2)  The  Central  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Central  Commission  for  the  Antiquities  and  Fine  Art 

(3)  The  Commission  on  Appeals  of  Elementary 
Teachers  and  the  Disciplinary  Proceedings. 

(4)  The  Commission  on  Appeals  of  Secondary 
School  Instructors  and  Disciplining  Proceedings. 

*See  Appendix  A  for  full  text  of  this  decree. 
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The  most  important  of  the  councils  is  the  Superior 
Council  composed  of  21  members  in  addition  to  the  Minister, 
who  is  the  presiding  officer. 

The  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is 
divided  into  eleven  divisions  not  including  the  two  di- 
visions for  the  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts.    The  duties 
of  each  division  have  been  clearly  defined.    The  organiza- 
tion is  as  follows: 

I.    Cabinet  of  the  Minister. 
II.    Cabinet  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
III.    Autonomous  Division. 

A.    First  Division. 

1.  General  Matters. 

2.  Personnel  of  central  and  regional 
administrations • 

3.  Administration  of  the  Ministry 
and  of  the  regional. 

a.  General  matters  concerning 
the  personnel  of  the  Ministry 
and  of  the  subordinate  ad- 
ministrations • 

b. 

b.  Administrative  and  Disciplinary 
Commission . 

c.  Administrative  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  Administration. 

d.  Railroad  privileges  belonging 
to  the  Administration. 

e.  General  administrative  matters. 

f.  National  Committee  for  the 
History  of  the  "Risorgimento" . 

g.  Intellectual  relations  with  the 
foreign  countries. 


f 


General  Department  of  Elementary  Education. 

A.  Second  Division* 

1«    General  matters. 

2.  School  legislation. 

3.  Councils  for  elementary  schools. 

4.  Disputes. 

B.  Third  Division. 

1.    School  Organization. 

a.    Kindergartens  and  preparation 
of  kindergarten  teachers, 

C.  Fourth  Division. 

Statistics  and  publications. 

D.  Fifth  Division. 

1.  School  Administration. 

2.  Hygiene. 

3.  Buildings. 

General  Department  For  Secondary  and  Normal 
Education. 

A.    Sixth  Division. 

1.  Private  and  accredited  institutions. 

2.  Establishment  of  government  schools, 
their  organization  and  administration. 

a.  Private  instruction. 

b.  Accreditation  of  schools,  accred- 
ited schools. 

c.  Relations  between  recognized  or- 
ganizations and  the  State  for  the 
support  of  government  schools. 

d.  Contributions. 

e.  Control  of  the  funds  administered 
by  the  General  Department » 


f 
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3*    Section  three* 

a.  General  organization  of  second- 
ary schools. 

b.  Boards  of  secondary  education* 

c.  Statistics* 

d.  Teaching  and  scientific  equip- 
ment* 

e.  Buildings  and  equipment* 

f.  Teaching  licenses* 

Seventh  Division* 

1*    Personnel  of  classical  and  technical 
schools • 

2.  Personnel  of  lyceums,  gymnasiums* 

3.  Permanent  staffs* 

4*    Personnel  of  technical  institutes 
and  scientific  lyceums. 

Eighth  Division* 

1*    Personnel  of  complementary  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes* 

2*    Institutes  for  education  of  girls. 

3*    Personnel  of  teachers'  institutes 
and  lyceums  for  girls* 

Ninth  Division* 

1*    Examinations,  foundations,  and  board- 
ing schools* 

a.  Students  and  examinations* 

b*  Scholarships  and  grants  to  lyceums* 

c*  School  funds  and  school  legacies* 

d*  National  boarding  schools. 

e.  Relation  between  the  State  and  the 
National  Organization  for  rhysical 
Education. 
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VI.    General  Department  for  Higher  Education  and  ^ 
Libraries . 

A.  Tenth  Division. 

1.  General  matters. 

2.  Personnel  of  universities  and  higher 
institutions  and  libraries. 

3.  Scientific  and  literary  institutes 
and  organizations. 

4.  Executive  and  teaching  staffs  of 
universities,  of  higher  institutions 
and  of  higher  normal  institutes. 

B.  Eleventh  Division. 

1.  Buildings  and  equipment  of  universi- 
ties, institutes  of  higher  education 
and  libraries. 

2.  Students. 

5.  Foundations. 

4.  Gifts. 

5.  Legacies. 

VII.    General  Department  of  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts.* 

LOCAL  ADklNSTRATI ON 

The  problem  of  reorganizing  the  local  administrative 
education  bureau  faced  the  ne?/  Government.    Some  districts 
had  too  many  educational  supervisors  and  most  of  them  did 
not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  local  school  needs. 
The  royal  educational  supervisor  is  the  chief  officer  of 
the  local  administration,  he  governs  the  schools  in  non- 

^Marraro,  H.  P.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  pp.  15-14* 
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autonomous  municipalities,  and  also  supervises  and  pro- 
motes elementary  education  in  the  autonomous  municipali- 
ties. 

The  educational  supervisor  is  the  immediate  represen- 
tative of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.    He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister.    A  supervisor  is  the  business  and 
administrative  agent  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   His  duty  is  to  keep  the  classes  running  in  accord- 
ance with  the  printed  schedules  and  on  time  with  respect 
to  the  several  subdivisions  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
work  of  the  supervisor  is  primarily  inspectorial. 

Assisting  the  royal  educational  supervisors  in  the 
local  administration  of  the  schools  are  the  school  and 
disciplinary  councils.    The  members  of  the  School  Coun- 
cil includes  the  royal  supervisor,  who  is  its  president, 
a  principal  of  a  recording  school,  a  physician,  and  four 
other  educational  experts.    The  members  are  appointed  by 
the  Minister  and  hold  office  for  three  years.    The  School 
Council  is  an  advisory  body  entrusted  with  the  control 
of  all  provincial  schools,  and  it  is  empowered  to  deal  with 
all  general  matters  pertaining  to  the  development  of 
national  culture.    The  Council  meets  twice  a  month  prin- 
cipally to  decide  on  the  establishment,  distribution  and 
discontinuance  of  schools,  to  consider  leave  of  absence, 
discharge  of  teachers,  transfers  and  promotions. 

The  Disciplinary  Council  considers  questions  on  the 
discipline  of  teachers  and  municipal  educational  directors 
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and  inspectors.    The  members  of  the  Disciplinary  Council 
are  nominated  by  the  Minister  and  hold  office  for  three 
years • 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


Elementary  education,  according  to  the  Royal  Decree 
of  October  1,  1923  is  divided  into  three  grades,  the 
kindergarten  for  pupils  from  four  to  seven  years  of 
age,  the  elementary  schools,  consisting  of  five  classes, 
and  the  supplementary  courses,^" 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Italian  kindergarten 
has  not  offered  anything  remotely  related  to  the  elab- 
orate kindergarten  system  of  the  United  States,  but  has 
taken  care  of  and  has  more  or  less  instructed  the  child- 
ren for  the  school  day. 

Prior  to  the  Gentile  reform  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten had  no  definite  relation  to  that  of  the  grades  to 
follow.    Formerly  the  kindergarten  teacher  had  her  out- 
line of  v/ork,  or  program,  and  the  primary  teacher  her 
course  of  study.    Both  were  little  more  than  statements 
of  things  to  be  done  or  subjects  to  be  taught  during  a 
given  period*    The  change  in  educational  objectives 
during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  broadening  of  the 
elementary  curriculum  and  the  changes  in  the  method  which 
this  entailed,  has  called  a  new  type  of  curriculum  into 
existence,  ^ 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  elementary  school  in  recent  years, 

1See  Chart  "Organization  of  Education  System  in  Italy 
Today  According  to  the  Gentile  Reform." 

2Marraro,  H.  R.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  pp.  21' 
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P  lay  grounds,  gymnasiums,  workshops,  art  studies  have  1 
been  provided  In  order  that  the  work  in  these  subjects 
may  be  as  effective  as  possible* 

According  to  the  new  programs  the  weekly  hours  of 
instruction  in  the  kindergartens  are  thirty  five,  based 
on  a  daily  period  of  six  hours • 


The  number  of  children  enrolling  in  the  kinder- 
garten constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  child- 
ren of  kindergarten  age  in  Italy,    In  1921-1932  there 
were  5,902  kindergartens  which  had  an  enrollment  of 
397,610  children  between  three  and  six  years  of  age* 
It  can  be  seen  that  only  about  l/6  of  the  2,000,000 
children  between  these  ages  attend  the  kindergartens. 

The  period  of  strictly  elementary  education  has 
been  fixed  at  five  years  of  age.    Promotions  are  deter- 
mined by  tests  given  during  the  last  week  at  the  end 
of  each  year  instead  of  by  formal  examinations.  The 
large  majority  of  Italian  children  at  present  enjoy 
only  five  years  or  six  years  of  elementary  education. 
In  the  larger  cities  there  are  separate  elementary 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls.     In  the  country  and 
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smaller  villages  the  schools  are  co-educational.  In 
the  larger  town  some  may  continue  for  three  years  more 
in  the  last  section  of  the  school,  with  a  course  "based 
on  local  vocational  needs. ^ 

There  are  three  types  of  elementary  schools-- the 
classical  schools  in  cities  and  small  towns  maintained 
by  them  or  the  state;  provincial  schools  with  an  en- 
rollment of  from  fifteen  to  forty  maintained  by  the 
province  with  the  aid  of  the  state;  and  private  schools 
subsidized  by  the  state  with  an  enrollment  of  five  to 
fifteen  pupils  who  are  taught  by  uncertified  teachers. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  has  been  abandoned  and  in  its 
place  is  put  spiritual  education*    The  aim  of  education 
is  to  create  an  environment  for  the  development  of  the 
pupil  in  agreement  with  spirit,  history,  and  the 
destinies  of  his  country. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  is  not  to  impart  facts 
and  information  from  books  but  rather  for  the  pupil  to 
find  himself  through  contact  with  the  life  of  the 
people  and  the  traditions  of  the  nation  along  moral, 
religious,  civic,  and  national  lines.    This  seems  to-me 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  well  established  fact  that 
the  only  true  education  is  auto-cducation  in  which  the 
teacher  participates  with  the  pupils. ^ 

The  materials  of  instruction  are  to  be  derived  from 

^See  Chart,  "Secondary  Education  in  Italy". 

2Spirito,  U.,  Internati  n  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 

International  or  Educational  Yeark  Book,  1924,  pp.  341-34 
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life  and  not  from  books,  from  the  national  classics 
rather  than  from  school  primers*    Everything  that  con- 
tributes to  an  appreciation  of  local  and  national  life 
must  be  utilized.    For  instance,  religion  is  taught  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church  but  as  an  expression  of 
national  life  and  in  response  to  the  child's  aspiration 
for  that  which  is  divine.    Hence  every  classroom  is 
adorned  with  these  symbols  of  national  life,  the  cru- 
cifix, and  the  portraits  of  the  King  and  the  Dictator* 

The  core  of  the  curriculum  is  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  spontaneous  expression  in  singing,  games,  draw- 
ing, and  composition.    Every  child  above  the  third  grade 
is  required  to  keep  a  diary,  to  write  a  long  composi- 
tion each  month,  and  an  extended  essay  once  a  year  free- 
ly illustrated  and  dealing  with  events  from  his  own 
experience. 

Religious  instruction  is  made  a  fundamental  object 
of  the  system  of  puttiic  instruction  in  accordance  with 
the  Gentile  reform.    The  program  includes  prayers  and 
religious  hymns,  religious  talks,  comments  on  the  prayer, 
etc.    The  importance  of  religion  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
school  authorities  are  obliged  to  consult  the  local 
ecclesiastical  authorities  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  to  teach  religion.^- 

Entrance  examinations  are  required  for  admittance  to 

"^Marraro,  H.  R. ,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p.  26. 
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the  secondary  schools,    a  return  has  now  been  made  to 
a  five  year  elementary  school.    Elementary  education, 
has  been  subdivided  into  three  stages,  preparatory, 
lower  and  higher.1    The  first  or  preparatory  stage  is 
made  up  of  the  so  called  maternal  schools  which  are 
attended  by  children  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age 
of  compulsory  education.    The  second  or  lower  stage 
represents  the  first  three  years  of  elementary  educa- 
tion and  is  followed  by  the  third  or  higher  stage 
whr'ch  covers  a  period  of  two  years. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE 

Until  1904  children  had  to  attend  public  schools 
until  their  ninth  year.    In  1904  the  minimum  require- 
ment was  extended  to  the  twelfth  year.    The  Decree  of 
December  31,  1925,  No.  3126,  aims  to  bring  about  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  every  child  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  at  day  or  evening  schools.  This 
Decree  even  extends    to  blind  and  deaf  children.  Con*» 
trol  of  the  attendance  of  children  rests  with  the 
mayor  of  the  municipality  who  publishes  and  posts  every 
year  the  list  of  all  children  who  are  legally  obliged 
to  attend. 


See  Chart,  "Secondary  Education  in  Italy" 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Royal  Decree  of  May  6,  1923,  No.  10541  clear- 
ly establishes  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools 
and  determines  the  object  of  each.    The  Royal  Decree 
of  May  6,  1923  divides  the  secondary  schools  into  three 
categories,  corresponding  to  the  three  diverse  aims  of 
secondary  studies. 

1.  Schools  whose  object  it  is  to  prepare 
students  for  the  exercise  of  certain  professions  such 
as  teaching  in  elementary  schools  and  are  known  as 
"instituto  technico"  and  "instituto  magistrale" • 

2.  Schools  whose  object  it  is  to  prepare 
students  for  higher  institutions,  the  "liceo  ginnasio" 
and  "liceo  scientifico" •    These  schools  include  the 
lyceum  for  girls  whose  object  it  is  to  supplement  the 
general  culture  of  young  girls  who  do  not  intend  to 
continue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions. 

3.  Schools  whose  object  it  is  to  complete 
the  instruction  imparted  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
are  known  as  the  complementary  schools.2 

The  Decree  of  May  6,  1923,  also  established  a 
general  division  among  these  types  of  schools  on  the 
basis  of  grade  of  studies.    Schools  of  the  lower 
grade  are  the  Complementary  school,  three  years; 
Gymnasium,  lower  course  of  the  Technical  Institute, 

!see  Appendix  B  for  full  text  of  this  decree. 

2Marraro,  H.  R.,  Naticnalsim  in  Italain  Education,  p.  44. 
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four  years;  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Normal  Insti- 
tute,  four  years* 

The  schools  of  higher  grade  are  the  Lyceum,  three 
years;  the  higher  course  of  the  Technical  Institute, 
Accounting  four  years,  Surveying,  four  years;  the  high- 
er course  of  the  Normal  Institute,  three  years;  the 
Scientific  lyceum,  four  years;  and  the  lyceum  for  girls, 
three  years. 

Previous  to  the  Fascist  regime  the  State  Schools 
had  a  practical  monopoly  of  secondary  education.  But 
the  number  of  students  in  the  secondary  schools  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  the  theory  being  that  the  State 
is  called  upon  to  give  a  secondary  education  to  the 
best,    Eligibility  is  determined  by  competitive  examina- 
tions.   This  has  resulted  in  a  great  expansion  of  pri- 
vate schools  to  take  care  of  those  who  cannot  obtain 
admittance  to  the  State  Schools.     Some  of  these  private 
schools  are  under  clerical  and  some  under  lay  control « 
This  idea  that  only  the  best  are  entitled  to  higher 
education  has  also  been  brought  to  the  forefront  in  this 
country  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the  depressed 
economic  conditions.    This  viewpoint  seems  to  have  some 
merit 

The  law  of  May  6,  1923  was  the  first  law  to  be 
dictated  by  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  very  high 

"^Spirito,  U.,  Education  In  Italy,  Education  Yearbook  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  1924, 
pp.  339-341. 
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functions  of  the  secondary  school* 

In  place  of  the  chaotic  multiplicity  of  programs 
In  the  then  existing  secondary  schools,  there  was  sub- 
stituted a  single  curriculum  of  studies,  preparatory 
either  to  vocational  training  of  a  higher  grade  or  to 
university  training. 

The  task  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  increase 
the  educational  equipment  of  those  who  wish  to  make 
progress  in  the  sciences,  and  secondly  to  teach  those 
subjects  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  vocationally 
useful  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  their 
education* 

In  reorganizing  secondary  schools  the  Gentile 
Reform  sought  to  meet  the  most  serious  shortcomings. 
The  Decree  of  May  6,  1925  aided  secondary  schools  as 
follows: 

1.    Schools  restricting  themselves  to  an 
integration  of  elementary  school  instruction  (the  three 
year  complementary  school). 

It  was  a  well  organized  school,  but  the  pressure 
brought  upon  it  by  parents  who  did  not  want  their 
children  barred  from  the  higher  secondary  schools, 
forced  Gentile  to  grant  graduates  who  passed  a  supple- 
mentary test,  admission  to  higher  studies* 

Since  then  this  school  has  been  subjected  to 
numerous  changes.    It  was  transformed.  Into  a  vocational 
school  by  Minister  Belluzo  and  at  present  is  being 
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completely  reorganized  by  Minister  Guiliano,  The 
Guiliano  Bill  seeks  to  coordinate  the  technical  school, 
known  from  time  to  time  as  the  technical  supplementary 
or  vocational  schools  with  the  other  secondary  voca- 
tional schools. 

According  to  this  bill  after  spending  three  years 
in  a  vocational  school  pupils  may  continue  either  in 
the  technical  schools  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years 
specialization  being  made  in  agriculture,  industrial, 
or  commercial  courses;  or  in  the  three  year  vocational 
schools  for  women,  with  some  specialized  work;  or  in  the 
two  year  vocational  school  for  women. 

The  last  two  schools  aim  to  train  the  greatest 
number  of  girls  possible  in  women's  occupations  and  home 
economics • 

2,    Schools  aiming  to  prepare  for  certain 
vocations  like  the  institute  for  commerce  and  accounting, 
and  for  surveying;  the  "instituto  magistrale"  for  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools* 

Gentile  subdivided  both  institutions  into  two  four  year 
courses;  the  lower  purely  cultural  and  including  Latin 
in  its  curriculum,  and  the  advanced  both  cultural  and 
vocational  in  the  "instituto  tecnico"  and  purely  cul- 
tural in  the  "instituto  magistrale"* 

In  the  Guiliano  Bill  the  technical  institute  is 
subdivided  into  a  lower  cultural  course  including  Latin 
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and  into  an  upper  four  year  course  divided  in  turn  into 
five  sections  corresponding  to  the  main  branches  of 
economic  activity  and  certain  State  services  or  pro- 
fessions namely,  agricultural,  industrial,  nautical, 
commercial  and  drafting. 

3.    Schools  of  liberal  culture,  preparing  for 
the  higher  professions:  the  "ginnasi-licei",  five  and 
three  year  courses  respectively,  and  the  four  year 
"scientific!  licei".1 

In  the  secondary  schools  a  new  spirit  has  been  in- 
troduced, discrediting  the  purely  quantitative  concep- 
tion of  education  and  memory  work,  and  a  return  has  been 
made  to  the  live  sources  of  culture  for  the  development 
of  the  personality  of  the  student*    Hence  the  emphasis 
on  Latin  and  classical  Italian  language  and  literature • 
The  student  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  masterpieces 
of  literature,  history  and  civilization  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate a  general  spiritual  attitude. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  controlled  by  examina- 
tions conducted  at  the  time  of  promotion  from  one  course 
to  another  by  the  teachers  of  the  class  that  the  pupil 
is  about  to  enter,  by  qualifying  examinations  at  the 
close  of  the  professional  schools,  and  by  graduation 
examinations  which  admit  to  the  universities. 

By  limiting  the  number  of  positions  for  each  in- 
stitution and  lowering  the  number  of  pupils  who  may  be 

1Spirito,  E.j  Education  in  Italy,  Educational  Yearbook, 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  1924,  pp. 
339-341. 
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registered  for  a  class  to  thirty- five  at  the  most,  the 
secondary  schools  were  finally  put  in  condition  to 
function  properly* 

Instructors  of  all  grades  have  been  expressly  for- 
bidden to  undertake  excessively  heavy  work,  not  only 
through  the  abolition  of  extra  classes,  but  also  through 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  hours  which  may  be  de- 
voted to  the  giving  of  private  lessons  ."^ 


■••Spirito,  E • ,  Education  in  Italy,  Educational  Yearbook, 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  1924,  pp. 
340-341* 
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THE  COMPLEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

The  Complementary  school  is  a  higher  continuation 
school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  complete  the  period 
of  elementary  education  and  possesses  some  elements  of 
secondary  education  and  definite  vocational  training. 

The  complementary  school  is  complete  in  itself  and 
does  not  give  preparation  for  any  other  secondary  school. 
Its  object  is  to  complete  the  education  of  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  continue  their  studies ,  and  its  aim  is  to 
mold  the  personality  of  the  students  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  them  the  necessary  education  for  many  pub- 
lic and  private  positions.     Its  graduates  may,  after 
passing  a  supplementary  examination,  be  admitted  to  the 
normal  or  technical  institute •"L 

A  second  type  of  complementary  school  is  the  com- 
mercial school.    At  the  end  of  the  three  year  course  in 
the  commercial  school  the  pupils  receive  a  minor  license. 
This  license  permits  them  to  enter  ordinary  clerical 
positions  in  shops,  factories  or  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  also  serves  as  a  certificate  of  admission  to 
the  higher  commercial  institutes.    The  higher  institutes 
give  a  five  year  course,  and  the  license  obtained  affords 
a  possible  opening  to  any  office  position  in  public  or 
private  service.    The  complementary  schools  that  give  vo- 
cational training  are  not  wholly  under  control  of  the 
1 

Spirito,  E.,  Education  in  Italy,  Educational  Yearbook, 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  1924,  p.  342 
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ministry  of  education  but  are  partly  under  control  of 
the  ministry  of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  duration  of  the  course  in  the  complementary 
school  is  three  years*    It  prepares  students  for  position 
in  skilled  industries,  in  commerce,  oversea  administra- 
tions, and  for  non-professional  work*    The  program  of 
studies  is  as  follows: 


HOURS 

PER 

WEEK 

oUbJisG  T 
Italian 

I 
4 

xEArC 
II 
4 

III 
3 

History  and  Geography 

4 

4 

3 

Foreign  Language 

4 

4 

4 

Mathematics 

4 

3 

3 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

Bookkeeping 

3 

3 

Drawing 

4 

3 

3 

Penmanship 

2 

Stenography 
Total 

22 

1 

24- 

2 
23 

Since  the  object  of  the  complementary  school  is  to 
provide  a  general  education  for  the  average  citizen,  the 
studies  do  not  require  intellectual  qualities  above 
the  average*    The  number  of  classes  have  not  been  limit- 
ed, although  no  complementary  school  may  have  more  than 
tv/enty-four  classes  unless  there  are  more  than  thirty- 
five  pupils  in  each  class*    This  type  of  school  may  be 
said  to  complete  elementary  education  rather  than  give 


* 
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secondary  education*  All  types  of  complementary 
schools  are  planned  to  give  a  general  education  adapted 
to  all  Italian  citizens,  together  with  a  practical  con- 
tent suited  for  the  major  industries  and  varied  to  meet 
the  needs  of  different  localities.  The  complementary 
school  is  the  type  of  school  which  does  not  require  the 
study  of  Latin  and  the  subject  is  not  taught.1 


Marraro,  H.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  pp.  46-47. 
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THE  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

The  object  of  the  Technical  Institute  is  to  pre- 
pare for  certain  professions.    The  entire  course  which 
lasts  eight  years  consists  of  two  divisions;  the  first 
four  constituting  the  lower  course,  and  the  last  four 
the  higher  course. 

The  Technical  Institute  is  similar  in  organization 
to  the  Normal  Institute,  but  its  aim  is  to  prepare  pupil 
for  lesser  professional  careers  in  the  various  callings, 
such  as  accounting,  engineering,  and  surveying.  This 
school  requires  four  years  work  in  Latin,  seven  hours  a 
week  for  the  first  two  years,  and  six  hours  a  week  for 
the  second  two  years. 

The  technical  school  will  have  purely  professional 
aims,  and  will  be  a  complete  school,  because  it  will  re- 
ceive the  pupils  from  the  elementary  school  and  through 
a  course  of  eight  years,  bring  them  to  the  examinations 
for  certification  as  accountants  and  expert  economists. 

Beginning  with  the  second  year  the  technical  school 
is  divided  into  various  sections — the  section  of  busines 
and  bookkeeping,  the  section  of  field  surveying,  the  in- 
dustrial section,  and  the  physico-mathematical  section. 

The  eight  years  of  the  technical  institute  is  di- 
vided into  two  schedules  of  four  years  each.    The  lower 
cycle  is  the  same  for  the  two  sections.    Latin  will  be 
taught.    In  this  type  of  school,  Latin  instruction  is 


Boston  Uniy6rsity 
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necessary  in  order  to  give  a  solid  and  secure  basis 
for  the  cultural  education  of  youth.    The  higher 
cycle  will  be  exclusively  professional  and  differ  for 
each  section,  that  is,  it  will  be  more  specialized. 

The  lower  course  has  one  section;  the  higher  two 
sections;  (1)  Agricultural;  (2)  Commercial  and  Account 
ing. 

In  the  lower  course  the  following  subjects  are 
taught:     Italian,  History,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Drawing,  a  Foreign  Language,  and  Stenography,    The  pro 
gram  of  studies  is  as  follows: 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 


SUBJECT 
Italian  Language 

I 
7 

II 
6 

YEAR 
III 
6 

IV 

5 

Latin  Language 

7 

7 

6 

6 

History  and  Geography 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Drawing 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Foreign  Language 

4 

4 

4 

Stenography 
Total 

24" 

2S 

1 

25 

2 
25 

The  Section  of  Agriculture  prepares  for  the  pro- 
fession of  Surveyor.    The  Section  of  Commerce  and  Ac- 
counting prepares  for  Administrative  and  Commercial 
positions.  1 

^arraro,  H.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p.  48. 
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In  the  section  of  Agriculture  the  following  sub- 
jects are  taught:     Italian  Literature,  History,  Natural 
Sciences  and  Geography,  Land  Surveying,  Rural  Book- 
keeing,  Surveying,  Chemistry,  Rural  Technology,  Drawing, 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  Construction  and  Survey,  Topo- 
graphy and  Drawing,  and  Rural  Legislation.    The  program 


of  studies  is  as  follows: 


SUBJECT 
Italian  Literature 

History 

Natural  Sciences  and 
Geography 

Land  Surveying 

Rural  Bookkeeping 

Surveying 

Chemistry 

Rural  Technology 

Drawing 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

Construction  and  Drawing 

Topography  and  Drawing 

Rural  Legislation 
Total 


I 
5 

5 

3 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

YEAR 
II      III  IV 

5 

5 


4 

6 


2 

4  2 
2 
4 

3  3 
2 


5 
2 


23  23" 


7 

8 

2 
2S 


6 
8 

27 


Marraro,  H.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p.  48. 
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In  the  section  of  Commerce  and  Accounting  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  taught:     Italian  Literature,  Italian 
History,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Natural  Sciences, 
Geography,  Two  Foreign  Languages,  Bookkeeping  and  Ac- 
countancy, Law,  Political  Sconomy,  finance  and  Statis- 
tics, Industrial  Chemistry  and  Penmanship.    The  pro- 
gram of  studies  is  as  follows: 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECT  YEAR 

I      II      III  IV 
Mathematics  and  Physics  6  5 

History,  Italian  6  5 

Italian  Literature  6  5 

Natural  Science  and 

Geography  3        3        2  2 

Bookkeeping  and 

Accounting  8  8 

Law  7  5 

Political  Economy  2  4 

Economics  and  Statistics  4 

First  Foreign  Language  2  2 

Second  Foreign  Language  6        5  4 

Penmanship  2 

Industrial  Chemistry  3 

Total  S3      2~5     2T  2? 

Each  technical  institute  now  has  one  complete  course 

of  study  in  the  lower  four  years  and  in  each  section  of 

the  higher  division.    The  recent  changes  introduced  in 
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the  technical  institute  tend  to  make  teaching  more 
practical  and  individual  than  mechanical  and  theoreti- 
cal.   The  study  of  Latin  in  the  lower  division  accord- 
ing to  Gentile,  was  done  "to  reveal  the  Italian  nature, 
and  character  of  the  laboring  classes The  second 
important  change  in  the  technical  institute  is  the 
prolongation  of  the  course  from  seven  to  eight  years* 
Previous  to  the  Gentile  Reform  it  was  possible  for 
graduates  of  technical  institutes  to  be  admitted  to  the 
university,  but  at  the  present  time  the  technical  in- 
stitute does  not  lead  to  the  university. 


sflarraro,  H»  R.,  Nationalism  in  Education,  Page  48. 
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THE  CLASSICAL  LYCEUM-GYMNASIUM 

The  third  class  of  secondary  schools  comprises 
the  Lyceum  Gymnasium  "liceo  ginnasio"  and  the  Scienti- 
fic Lyceum  "liceo  scientif ico" ,  and  the  Lyceum  "liceo" 
for  Girls.    The  purpose  of  the  first  two  schools  is  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  Universities,  the  Lyceum 
Gymnasium  for  Law,  Philosophy  and  Letters,  Sciences, 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  Scientific  Lyceum  for 
Pharmacy,  Engineering  and  Architecture,  and  Veterinary. 

The  course  in  the  gymnasium  lasts  five  years,  the 
first  three  constituting  the  lower  course,  the  last  two 
the  higher.    The  lyceum  which  follows  the  gymnasium 
lasts  three  years  and  prepares  students  for  the  maturity 
examination  for  the  entrance  to  the  universities,. 
The  combined  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum  school  give  eight 
years  of  Latin  and  five  years  of  Greek.    These  schools 
are  coeducational. 

The  schools  lay    special  stress  on  the  teaching 
of  those  subjects  which  mold  the  human  personality  and 
imparts  a  general  informative  culture.    History  and 
Humanities  are  emphasized  from  the  very  beginning.^ 

In  the  lower  course  the  following  subjects  are 
taught:     Italian,  Latin,  History,  Geography,  Mathema- 
tics and  a  foreign  language  beginning  with  the  second 
year. 

1Spirito,  U.,  Education  in  Italy,  Educational  Yearbook 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  1924, 
p.  343. 
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In  the  higher  course  the  following  subjects  are 
taught:     Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Geography, 
Mathematics,  and  the  same  foreign  language  as  in  the 
lower  course.    The  program  of  studies  is  as  follows: 

CLASSICAL  GYMNASIUM 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 


SUBJECT 

YEAR 

I 

ii 

III 

IV 

V 

Italian  Language 

7 

7 

7 

5 

5 

Latin 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Greek 

4 

4 

Foreign  Language 

3 

4 

4 

4 

History  and  Geography 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

Mathematics 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

24 

24 

24 

24~ 

CLASSICAL  LYCEUM 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 
SUBJECT  YEAR 


Italian  Literature 

I 
4 

II 

4 

III 

3 

Greek  Literature 

4 

4 

3 

Latin  Literature 

4 

4 

3 

History 

3 

3 

3 

Philosophy,  Political  Economy 

3 

3 

3 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

4 

4 

4 

Natural  Sciences,  Chemistry 

3 

2 

2 

History  of  Art 
Total 

2 

SB" 

2 

2 

25 

0. 
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The  Lyceum  which  lasts  three  years  includes  the 
following  subjects:     Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  Liter 
ature,  Philosophy,  History,  Political  Economy,  Math- 
ematics and  Physics,  Natural  Sciences,  Chemistry, 
Geography,  and  History  of  Art.1 


Marraro,  H.  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  LYCEUM 

The  object  of  the  scientific  lyceum  "liceo-scienti- 
fico"  is  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  education  of 
students  who  intend  to  go  on  with  their  university 
studies  in  the  Faculties  of  Science,  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery.   The  course  is  four  years  in  length  and  students 
are  admitted  from  the  lower  course  of  the  technical  in- 
stitute, and  from  the  classical  gymnasium  or  from  the 
lower  course  of  the  normal  institute • 

The  subjects  taught  are:     Italian  Literature, 
Latin  Literature,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Economy, 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  Natural  Sciences,  Chemistry  and 
Geography,  a  foreign  language  and  literature,  and  Drawing* 
The  program  of  study  is  as  follows: 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 
SUBJECT  YEAR 


Italian  Literature 

I 
4 

II 
4 

III 
3 

IV 
4 

Latin  Literature 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Foreign  Language 

4 

4 

3 

3 

History 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy 

4 

4 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Natural  Sciences, 
Chemistry,  Geography 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Drawing 
Total 

3 
26 

2 
25 

2 
2% 

2 
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LYCEUM  FOR  GIRLS 

The  object  of  the  "liceo"  for  girls  is  to  give 
a  supplementary  general  education  to  young  girls  who 
do  not  intend  to  go  on  with  higher  studies*    In  other 
words  the  subjects  covered  in  this  school  have  been 
chosen  for  their  cultural  value,  rather  than  for  their 
vocational  worth.    The  course  covers  a  period  of  three 
years  and  admits  students  from  the  classical  gymnasium 
or  from  the  lower  course  of  the  normal  institute. 

The  basis  of  instruction  in  this  institution  is 
Latin  and  Italian.    There  will  be  taught  here  also  two 
foreign  languages,  drawing,  philosophy,  law  and  political 
economy,  history  of  art,  music,  singing  and  dancing,  in- 
strumental music,  domestic  science  and  domestic  economy. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECT  YEAR 

I  II  III 

Italian  and  Latin 

Language  and  Literature  6  6  6 

History  and  Geography  5  3  3 
Philosophy,  Law,  and 

Political  Economy  3  3  3 

History  of  Art  2  2  2 

French  4  4  4 

German  and  English  4  4  4 

Drawing  3  3  3 

Music,  Singing,  Dancing  2  2  2 

Musical  Instrument  2  2  2 

Dramatics,  Science,  Economy  3      _3  3 

Total  24      24  S3 
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THE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

The  problem  of  what  technical  and  professional 
training  should  be  given  secondary  school  teachers 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  debate*    The  State  ener- 
getically provided  for  the  scientific  preparation  of 
these  teachers,  after  the  Casati  Law,  through  the 
institution  of  Faculties  of  Letters  and  Philosophy  in 
all  the  larger  universities*    Secondary  teachers  in 
the  various  states  before  the  unification  of  Italy  in 
1870  were  furnished  by  the  clergy*    Only  a  few  years 
elapsed  thereafter  when  the  state  replaced  them  with 
individuals  who  had  received  a  cultural  training  which 
rendered  them  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  new 
re  gime • 

Napoleon  has  created  the  Superior  Normal  School 
of  Pisa  in  1815  to  prepare  the  best  students  of  the 
University  of  Faculties  of  letters  and  Science  for 
professorships.    Abolished  in  1815  during  the  anti- 
Napoleonic  reaction,  it  was  reopened  in  1847  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  after  the  annexation  of  Tuscany 
it  became  a  national  institution  and  it  has  since  had 
a  glorious  existence  and  has  prepared  for  secondary 
and  university  teaching  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
educators  and  scientists  of  Modern  Italy,    In  later 
years  the  Superior  Normal  School  was  radically  changed 
and  has  become  a  seminary  of  science  and  a  source  of 
cultured  teachers* 


< 
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In  1875  the  School  for  "Magistero"  was  founded.  The 
aim  of  this  school  was  to  give  pupils  a  mastery  of  the  art 
of  teaching  philosophical,  literary  and  scientific  subjects 
in  the  Lyceum,  Gymnasium,  and  the  Technical,  and  Normal  In- 
stitute.   The  school  for  "Magistero"  was  a  complete  failure 
as  a  training  school  for  the  professional  preparation  of 
future  instructors  for  at  their  best  they  merely  functioned 
as  academic  seminaries.    In  other  words,  the  school  of 
"Magistero"  instead  of  acquainting  the  students  with  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  and  education,  continually  restricted 
itself  to  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects  for  the  in- 
dividual culture  of  the  student.    It  became  a  school  of 
liberal  arts  rather  than  a  school  of  education.  These 
traning  schools  existed  for  thirty  years  and  their  con- 
tinous  failure  to  produce  satisfactory  instructors  attests 
irrefutably  to  their  absolute  lack  of  consistency  in 
carrying  out  the  ends  for  which  they  were  founded. -1- 

The  Royal  Decree  of  1923  created  the  Normal  In- 
stitute and  the  Higher  Normal  Institute  to  take  the 
place  of  the  school  of  "Magistero"  and  all  other  normal 
schools  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time.    The  new 
normal  school  or  institute  is  a  secondary  school  which 
receives  the  pupil  from  the  elementary  school  and  pre- 
pares the  pupils  for  entrance  into  the  Higher  Normal 
Institute  which  corresponds  to  the  Schools  of  Education 
in  the  United  States. 

Attendance  at  the  normal  institute  is  for  seven 

1Spirito,  U.,  Education  in  Italy,  Educational  Yearbook 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1930. 
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years.     The  first  four  years  being  known  as  the  lower 
course  and  the  next  three  years  as  the  higher  course. 
The  new  normal  institute  has  instituted  rigid  regula- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  pupils,    A  pupils  advance- 
ment from  year  to  year  is  determined  by  the  votes  of 
the  teaching  staff.    If  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  a 
pupil  fails  to  receive  the  necessary  vote  for  advance- 
ment, he  must  pass  an  examination  the  following  October 
in  order  to  continue  the  course.    Upon  completion  of 
the  four  years  of  the  lower  course  all  pupils  take  a 
state  examination  given  by  an  examining  board  from 
another  district  which  is  chosen  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,    The  passing  of  this  examination  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  registration  for  the  higher  course. 

Subjects  taught  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Normal 
Institute  are:     Italian,  Latin  from  the  second  year, 
History  and  Geography,  Mathematics,  a  Foreign  Language, 
Drawing,  Elements  of  Music,  Choral  Singing,  and  the 
study  of  a  Musical  Instrument. 

Subjects  taught  in  the  higher  course  of  study  are: 
Italian  Language  and  Literature,  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  History,  Philosophy,  Pedogogy,  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  Natural  Sciences,  Geography,  Hygiene, 
Drawing,  Elements  of  Music  and  Choral  Singing,  and  a 
Kindergarten  and  a  Day  ^ursery  are  attached  to  each 
Normal  Institute 

1Spirito,  U.,  Education  in  Italy,  Education  Yearbook 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1924,  pp.  345-356. 
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THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  GENTILE  REFORM 

The  aims  of  the  secondary  school  under  the  Gentile 
Reform  have  Itoeen  made  definite  and  have  been  planned  to 
meet  precise  and  useful  ends.    The  curriculi  have  been 
strengthened. 

The  new  program  of  studies  in  secondary  schools 
represents  a  most  genuine  expression  of  the  new  real- 
istic philosophy.    The  Gentile  program  takes  instruction 
back  to  the  live  sources  of  culture,  the  classics  which 
mould  the  personality  of  the  student.     Latin  has  been 
placed  in  all  strictly  secondary  schools*  The  strength 
•and  importance  of  secondary  education  in  Italy  has  al- 
ways rested  on  the  devotion  to  its  classical  traditions. 
In  Italy  as  in  France,  Latin  has  a  stronger  hold  than 
in  English  speaking  countries,  first  because  of  their 
general  reverence  for  literary  culture,  and  secondly 
because  Latin  is  the  direct  source  of  their  language*1 

A  method  of  estimating  the  importance  of  Latin  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Italy  is  to  study  the  program 
of  the  progressive  examinations  for  students  of  the 
Lyceum  Gymnasium  "liceo  ginnasio"  courses.    The  written 
examination  in  this  subject  consists  of: 

(a)     a  translation  from  Latin  into  Italian 
of  about  thirty  lines  of  a  passage  taken  from  an  author 
of  the  golden  or  silver  period. 

■^Marraro,  H.  R.,  nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p.  51. 
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(b)     a  translation  from  Italian  into  Latin 
of  about  twenty  printed  lines  taken  from  an  Italian 
classic ♦    The  use  of  the  dictionary  is  permitted. 
The  oral  examinations  which  last  thirty-minutes,  is 
based  on  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Roman  history  written  by  Levy,  Sallub 
and  Tactlus.    Translate  at  sight  a  passage  from  Caesar. 

(b)  Elements  of  Philosophy  and  Roman  cul- 
ture based  on  Cicero,  Seneca,  Quintalian,  and  Pllnus. 

(c)  Principal  Roman  writers. 

(d)  Principal  monuments  of  Roman  art  as  de- 
scribed in  a  classical  manual. 

In  the  Italian  examination  the  secondary  school 
student  is  no  longer  required  to  write  a  composition. 
Literature  is  taught  to  develop  taste,  interest,  and 
appreciation.    Memory  work  has  been  entirely  eliminated. 

In  history  the  student  is  no  longer  required  to 
memorize  Insignificant  dates,  but  he  must  study  the 
various  periods  from  which  his  present  and  future  ideals 
must  originate.    Speaking  and  understanding  the  spoken 
word  are  strongly  emphasized  and  the  newspaper  and  con- 
versation on  everyday  topics  are  utilized  to  some  extent. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  examinations  have  been 
made  more  rigid,  and  the  work  planned  so  that  the  best 
pupils  will  be  selected  and  educated  and  the  unfit 
eliminated. 1 

^MarrRro,  H.  R.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p.  53. 
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ADMISSION 

Admission  to  all  first  grade  secondary  schools 
is  based  on  an  examination.    It  is  necessary  to  pass 
an  extremely  difficult  examinations  for  admission  to 
the  gymnasium,  the  lov/er  course  of  the  technical  in- 
stitute, and  the  lower  course  of  the  normal  Institute. 
A  different  examination  must  be  passed  for  admission 
to  the  complementary  school.    A  student  must  be  at 
least  ten  years  of  age  before  being  allowed  to  take, 
any  of  these  examinations.    Special  entrance  examina- 
tions are  required  for  admission  to  the  fourth  class 
of  the  gymnasium  and  to  all  the  second  grade  secondary 
schools.    Before  the  reform,  the  elementary  school 
pupils  were  admitted  to  secondary  schools  on  obtaining 
the  maturity  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade. 

The  entrance  examinations  include  the  following 
subjects:     Italian,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Geometry, 
Drawing,  and  a  general  oral  examination  to  determine 
the  general  preparation  of  the  students  in  the  various 
subjects.    In  addition,  there  is  a  supplementary 
examination  on  some  general  subject.    This  examination 
lasts  three  hours  and  its  object  is  to  determine  what 
type  of  secondary  school  the  student  is  best  fitted 
for.    Those  who  fail  to  pass  this  examination,  but  who 
have  passed  the  others,  may  register  in  the  complemen- 
tary 3Chool  only.-*- 

"^Marraro,  H.  R.,  Nationalism  in  Italian  Education,  p. 
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Government  examination  has  as  its  purpose,  put- 
ting the  public  school  and  the  private  school  on  the 
same  basis  of  control  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  a 
fixed  course  of  study  all  of  the  pupils  may  present 
themselves  before  the  state  commission  to  undergo  the 
same  examinations  with  the  same  program  and  before 
judges  who  have  not  been  their  teachers* 

One  of  the  important  benefits  which  accrues  from 
such  a  state  examination  is  the  fact  that  it  removes 
from  the  school  the  stigma  of  being  a  diploma  factory. 
The  rivalry  which  the  state  examinations  produces  be- 
tween the  private  school  and  the  public  school  tends 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  two  types  of  schools  to  the 
advantage  of  national  culture* 

Another  important  result  of  this  system  of  en- 
trance examinations  is  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
students  in  government  schools,  thereby  bringing  the 
private  institutions  into  prominence.    The  Government 
proposes  to  instruct  only  the  best  among  the  secondary 
students  and  turn  over  to  the  private  schools  those 
who  are  considered  unfit  to  be  educated  by  the  State. 


* 
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APPOITITMENT  OF  TEACHERS 
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A  system  of  competitive  examinations  has  been 
adopted  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  appointed  merely  on  the  strength 
of  a  degree  has  been  eliminated.    All  secondary  school 
instructors  are  chosen  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  each  vacancy  in 
the  order  in  which  their  names  occur  on  the  graded 
list.    The  age  limit  for  competitors  is  forty-five, 
unless  candidates  have  previously  been  appointed  as 
instructors  and  have  obtained  a  pension  in  other 
branches  of  the  government  service.     Only  those  who 
hold  a  university  degree  are  admitted  to  these  ex- 
aminations.   Men  and  women  compete  on  equal  terms. 
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FEES 

The  financial  organization  of  the  secondary 
schools  has  been  taken  care  of  "by  means  of  the  Royal 
Decree,  No.  1054  of  May  6,  1923  and  No*  133  and  685 
of  January  11,  1923  and  March  11,  1923 ♦ 

These  decrees  definitely  determine  what  schools 
are  to  be  entirely  supported  by  the  state,  those  that 
are  to  be  exclusively  supported  by  local  organizations, 
and  the  amount  of  contributions  to  be  made  to  schools 
partly  supported  by  the  state. 

In  secondary  education  the  pupils  are  required  to 
pay  the  annual  enrollment  fees,  in  addition  to  fees 
for  matriculation,  examination,  and  diploma.  Special 
regulations  provide  for  exemption  from  payment  of  fees 
and  also  provide  for  scholarships. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  every  two  months.  The 
tuition  fte  for  each  class  of  the  classical  lyceum, 
"liceo  ginnasio"  scientific  lyceum,  "liceo  scientif ico", 
and  the  higher  course  of  the  technical  institute,  "in- 
stituto  technico",  is  75  "lire"  ($3.75)^  for  each  of  the 
three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  lower  course 
of  the  technical  institute  40  "lire"  ($2.00),  for  each 
class  of  the  lower  course  of  the  normal  institute  and 
complementary  school,  25  "lire"  ($1.25).    All  students 
are  also  required  to  pay  16.50  "lire"  ($0.83)  for 
physical  education  and  10  "lire" 


($50.50)  for  miscellaneous  reports,  secretary's  fee,  and 
contribution  to  the  school  fund."*" 

SALARIES  OF  INTRUCTORS 

According  to  the  1923  schedules  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  vary  from  a  minimum  of 
5,100  "lire"  ($255.00)  to  a  maximum  of  14, .300  "lire" 
($725.00)  a  year  for  the  highest  paid  instructor. 
Substitutes  or  assistant  instructors  are  paid  only  for 
actual  teaching  hours.    The  average  instructors  in 
the  Boston  High  Schools  begins  with  a  minimum  salary 
of  $1728.00  and  by  means  of  yearly  increments  may 
reach  the  maximum  of  $3,888.00  a  year.    Of  course,  it 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  "lire"  equivalent  of  our  American  dollar 
is  greater  in  Italy  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 


lThe  corresponding  values  given  is  based  on  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar  in  Italy  today. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  IN  ITALY 

The  economic  and  social  upheaval  of  Italy  caused 
by  her  entrance  into  the  World  War,  May,  1915,  led  her 
educators  to  submit  her  traditional  system  of  education 
to  a  more  careful  scrutiny  than  every  before  which 
brought  about  a  realization  of  its  inadequacy  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  thrust  upon  it  by  the  new  conditions. 
Fascism  found  Italy  disunited,  its  political  leaders 
at  loggerheads,  the  country  robbed  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  the  people  restless,  discontented,  and  on  the 
brink  of  revolution.    The  close  of  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference  left  most  Italians  filled  with  resent- 
ment at  what  they  regarded  as  the  inconsiderate  treat- 
ment Italy  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  spirit  that  animates  Italian  education  at  the 
present  time  is  one  of  intense  nationalism,  the  lesson 
impressed  upon  the  pupils  and  students  is  the  necessity 
of  unquestioning  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  country 
and  of  support  for  those  policies  that  will  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  State  abroad  as  well  as  its  internal 
well  being. 

The  strides  made  in  organization  have  been  great, 
and  the  spread  of  knowledge  has  been  more  rapid  as 
well  as  of  a  wider  scope  than  was  the  case  before  the 
reform. 
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Like  all  other  countries  engaged  in  the  War,  Italy- 
began  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  her  educational  system 
and  before  the  War  came  to  a  close  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  and  make  recommendations.  Con- 
stant internal  political  upheavals  which,    hindered  the 
construction  of  a  definite  program,  prevented  any  sweep- 
ing changes.    It  needed  the  inspiration  of  a  complete 
political  revolution  to  furnish  that  spark  that  was  re- 
quired in  Italy  for  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  her 
system  of  education.    This  stimulus  and  inspiration  was 
supplied  by  Fascism. 

Fascism  is  more  than  a  political  movement •  Fas- 
cism seeks  to  rescue  the  state  from  the  individual  and 
to  emphasize  authority,  social  obligations,  and  sub- 
ordination to  a  hierachy  that  constitutes  the  government • 

The  avowed  aim  of  the  Italian  school  system  is  to 
educate  young  F iscisti.    The  task  of  the  schools  there- 
fore is  to  prepare  the  youth  of  Italy  for  life  long  ser- 
vice to  the  Italian  fascist  state.    The  idealism  of  the 
Gentile  reform,  the  freedom  which  he  advocates,  and  the 
new  spirit  of  teaching  sometimes  conflict  with  the  de- 
si  res  of  politicians  and  of  zealous  churchmen  who  natural 
ly  wish  to  use  the  schools  to  further  their  particular 
programs. 

When  Benito  Mussolini  became  Premier  of  Italy  he  ap- 
pointed Professor  Giovanni  Gentile,  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.    Gentile  when  appointed  by  Premier  MUSsolini 
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had  gained  fame  as  one  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  ^ 
the  country,  as  a  critic  of  the  educational  system, 
and  above  all  as  one  of  the  leaders  who  had  rallied  the 
younger  Italian  intellectuals  in  a  movement  of  protest 
against  the  literary  and  intellectual  stagnation  of  the 
country. 

The  first  task  that  was  undertaken  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  and  efficient  system  of  administra- 
tion. The  Fascist  conception  of  education  is  that  it  is 
a  state  concern  and  exists  in  the  interests  of  the  State* 
One  of  the  principal  steps  in  the  reform,  therefore,  was 
the  centralizing  of  all  educational  activities  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education. 

In  Italy  today  the  educational  program  for  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  is  sent  out  from  Rome.    The  re- 
forms in  Italian  education  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  a  new  cultural  and  spiritual  trend  of 
Italy — a  self  consciousness  of  a  genuine  Italian  tra- 
dition. 

Knowledge  as  an  end  has  been  abandoned  and  in  its 
place  is  put  spiritual  education.    The  aim  of  education 
is  to  create  an  environment  for  the  development  of  the 
pupil  in  agreement  with  spirit,  history,  and  the 
destinies  of  his  country. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  is  not  to  impart  facts 
and  information  from  books  but  rather  for  the  pupils 
to  find  himself  through  contact  with  the  life  of  the 
people  and  the  traditions  of  the  nation  along  moral, 
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religious,  civic,  and  national  lines. 

The  materials  of  instruction  are  to  be  derived 
from  life  and  not  from  books,  from  the  national  classics 
rather  than  from  school  primers.    Everything  that  con- 
tributes to  an  appreciation  of  local  and  national  life 
must  be  utilized. 

In  the  secondary  schools  a  new  spirit  has  been  in- 
troduced, discrediting  the  purely  quantitative  concep- 
tion of  education  and  memory  work,  and  a  return  has  been 
mad^to  the  live  sources  of  culture  for  the  development 
of  the  personality  of  the  student.    A  good  example  of 
this  change  which  is  taking  place  is  the  present  emphasis 
on  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  classical  Italian  language 
and  literature • 
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APPENDIX  A 


NEW  ORGANIZATION  OF  MINISTRY 
OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Organization  and  Powers  of  Ministry  and  Advisory  Bodies 

Royal  Decree,  July  16,  1923,  No.  17351 

Article  1.    The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has 
charge  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education, 
and  of  the  anti qui ti ties  and  the  fine  arts. 

Article  2*    The  ministry  is  composed  of  four  general 
departments  each  having  a  number  of  divisions  and  sec- 
tions • 

The  Minister  has  the  power  to  request 
the  services  of  any  person  at  the  Office  of  the  Ministry 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  for  special  tasks 
which  must  be  specified  in  the  decree  requesting  such 
services;  he  may  also  require  the  services  of  other  gov- 
ernment officials  or  of  university  or  secondary  school 
professors,  the  total  number  of  these  men  not  to  exceed 
six* 

Article  3.    The  authorities  attached  to  the  Central 
Administration  of  Public  Instruction  are: 

(1)  The  Minister. 

(2)  The  Undersecretary  of  State* 

(3)  The  general  directors  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education,  and  of 
the  antiquitities  and  the  fine  arts* 

Article  4.    The  Minister  governs  and  promotes  pub- 
lic instruction  and  national  education;  supervises  the 
private  schools  under  the  care  of  state  institutions; 
is  responsitle  for  public  order,  morality,  and  culture; 
encourages  the  study  of  the  fine  arts;  and  has  charge  of 
the  artistic  treasures  of  the  nation* 

He  has  firm  control  of  the  administra- 
tive relations  between  his  subordinates;  he  decides 
disputes  which  arise  between  them  and  amends  or  annuls 
their  actions  insofar  as  these  are  not  in  harmony  with 
laws  and  regulations* 


xPublished  in  the  Official  Gazzette,  No*  193,  August  17, 
1923.    This  Royal  Decree  has  abolished  all  previous  laws. 
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Article  5.    The  Undersecretary  of  State  co-operates 
with  the  Ministry  as  stipulated  in  the  present  regula- 
tions • 

Article  6.    The  advisory  boards  connected  with  the 
Central  Administration  of  Public  Instruction  are: 

(1)  The  Superior  Council  and  thp  Superior 
Council  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

(2)  The  Central  Commission  and  the  Central 
Commission  Board  for  the  Antiquities  and 
Fine  Arts. 

(3)  The  Commission  on  Appeals  of  elementary 
teachers  and  the  disciplinary  charges 
against  them. 

(4)  The  Commission  on  appeals  of  secondary 
school  instructors  and  the  disciplinary 
charges  against  them. 

No  other  permanent  advisory  body  may  be 
created  in  the  Central  Administration,  except  by  law« 

Article  7.    The  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  composed  of  twenty-one  members  in  addition  to  the 
Minister,  who  is  the  presiding  officer. 

The  advisors  of  public  instruction  are 
appointed  by  the  King,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Minister. 
At  least  twelve  are  chosen  from  among  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessors of  the  universities  and  higher  institutes  under 
the  control  of  the  liinistry  of  Public  Instruction,  three 
from  each  faculty;  the  other  members  are  chosen  from 
among  the  scientific  and  educational  experts. 

The  presense  of  fifteen  advisors  is 
necessary  for  the  legal  transaction  of  business. 

Article  8.    The  Superior  Council,  when  not  presided 
over  by  the  Minister  personally,  is  presided  over  by  a 
vice-president  appointed  by  the  King,  from  among  the  ad- 
visors for  a  period  of  four  years  and  three  years  alter- 
nately. 

The  advisors  hold  office  for  seven  years 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  ten  will  be  re- 
placed by  lot. 

Article  9.    The  Superior  Council  decides  on  all 
questions  referred  to  it  by  the  regulations  in  force;  de- 
livers opinion  on  all  matters  concerning  elementary, 
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secondary,  and  higher  instruction  which  the  Minister  sub- 
mits to  it  for  examination;  has  the  power  to  inspect  the 
universities  and  higher  institutes;  carries  out  investi- 
gations and  reports  to  the  Minister  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  public  instruction. 

Article  10 .    Tie  Board  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  is  composed  of  the  vice-president  of 
the  Council  who  is  the  presiding  officer,  and  of  eight 
members  chosen  by  the  Minister  from  among  the  advisors* 

The  presence  of  at  least  five  members 
of  the  Board  is  required  for  the  legal  transaction  of 
business. 

Article  11.    The  membership  and  powers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Commission  and  the  Central  Commission  Board  for 
Antiquities  and  Pine  Arts  are  stipulated  in  the  Royal 
Decrees  of  December  21,  1922,  No.  1726  and  May  6,  1923, 
No.  1040. 

Article  12.    The  First  Commission  is  composed  of  the 
Director  General  of  Elementary  Education  and  of  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Minister  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  legal  and  educational  experts. 

(2)  One  educational  director  of  a  municipality 
which  has  retained  the  administration  of 
the  elementary  schools. 

(3)  Two  elementary  school  teachers  who  have 
competed  at  least  ten  years  of  permanent 
service • 

The  president  of  the  commission  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  from  among  the  members  mentioned 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article. 

Article  13.    The  Second  Commission  is  composed  of  the 
General  Director  of  Secondary  Education  and  six  members 
appointed  by  the  Minister  as  follows: 

(1)  Three  legal  and  educational  experts. 

(2)  A  principal  of  a  secondary  school  of  the 
second  grade. 

(3)  A  permanent  teacher  of  secondary  school 
of  the  second  grade. 

(4)  A  director  or  a  titular  instructor  of  a 
standardized  or  private  secondary  school. 

The  president  of  the  commission  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  from  among  the  members  mentioned 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article. 
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The  presence  of  at  least  five  members 
of  the  Commission  is  required  for  the  legal  transaction 
of  business. 

Article  14*    The  presidents  and  members  of  the 
First  and  Second  Commissions  hold  office  for  four  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years,  one-half  of  them 
will  be  replaced  by  lot. 

Article  15 •    Members  of  the  advisory  boards  who  do 
not  reside  in  Rome,  although  not  state  employees,  shall 
receive  a  daily  fee  and  shall  be  re-imbursed  for  their 
traveling  expenses  in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
shall  be  established  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance. 

The  vice-presidents  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Central  Commis- 
sion for  Antiquities  and  Fine  Arts  and  the  presidents  of 
the  First  and  Second  Commissions  shall  receive  a  yearly 
salary  of  three  thousand  lire;  other  members  of  the  same 
bodies,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  directors, 
shall  receive  two  thousand  lire  annually* 

Article  16.    On  the  day  on  which  this  decree  goes 
into  effect  the  sections  of  the  Board  of  Superior  Coun- 
cil, for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  will  cease 
to  exist,  and  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  these 
sections  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Superior  Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  expire. 

Article  17.    All  dispositions  contrary  to  those 
contained  in  the  present  decree,  which  shall  go  into 
force  from  the  day  of  its  publication  in  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  Kingdom,  are  repealed. 
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APPENDIX  B 
ORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
Royal  Decree,  May  6,  1925,  No,  1054 


SECTION  I 
SCHOOLS  IN  GENERAL 
AND 

STATUS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  INSTRUCTORS 

Article  1*    The  scondary  schools  are  divided  into 
first  and  second  grade. 

The  schools  of  the  first  grade  are; 
the  complementary  school,  the  gymnasium,  the  lov/er  course 
of  the  technical  institute,  and  the  lower  course  of  the 
normal  institute*    The  second  grade  schools  are:  the 
lyceum,  the  higher  course  of  the  technical  institute, 
the  scientific  lyceum,  and  the  lyceum  for  girls • 

Article  2.    No  secondary  school,  except  the  comple- 
mentary, may  be  established  otherwise  than  by  law.  This 
does  not  include  schools  which  have  been  converted  into 
other  types  or  which  have  become  government  institutions. 
Nor  does  this  affect  the  normal  institutes  (Article  58 
of  the  present  decree),  the  scientific  lyceums  (Article 
64),  and  the  lyceums  for  girls  (Article  69). 

Article  3.    Instructors  of  secondary  schools  are 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examinations  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  appear  on  the  graded  list; 
but  in  assigning  an  instructor  to  a  school,  special  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  family  exigencies. 

Article  4.    The  competitions  are  held  either  on  the 
basis  of  degrees  or  on  examinations,  regardless  of  whether 
the  appointments  are  for  positions  in  important  towns,  or 
for  positions  in  the  less  important  towns. 

However,  positions  in  the  smaller  towns 
are  sometimes  filled  by  means  of  special  competitions. 

The  regulation  determines  the  most  im- 
portant posts. 

Article  5.    These  competitive  examinations  may  be 
taken  by  Italian  citizens  and  by  non-resident  Italians 
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possessing  the  required  degrees  and  all  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  the  regulations* 

A  royal  decree  shall  specify  the  de- 
grees necessary  for  admission  to  these  examinations  in  the 
various  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects* 

Article  6.    The  successful  candidate  in  any  exami- 
nation shall,  upon  obtaining  and  accepting  an  appointment, 
assume  the  title  of  adjunct  instructor* 

The  adjunct  instructor  is  promoted  to  a 
full  instructor  after  a  probationary  period  of  three  years 

If  during  the  probationary  period  his  or 
her  work  is  not  satisfactory,  the  adjunct  instructor  is 
removed  from  service  at  the  end  of  the  three  years  or 
sooner* 


The  adjunct  instructor  who,  as  a  result 
of  an  examination,  passes  from  an  institute  of  the  first 
grade  to  an  institute  of  the  second  grade,  or  from  one  in- 
stitute to  another  of  different  types  of  the  same  grade, 
or  from  one  subject  to  another  of  the  same  institute,  or 
from  the  lower  course  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  higher 
course  of  the  same  gymnasium,  completes  in  the  last  in- 
stitute or  in  the  new  subject  or  in  the  higher  course  of 
the  gymnasium  the  probationary  period  of  three  years* 

In  cases  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph the  full  instructor  retains  his  title,  and  with  re- 
gard to  his  salary  he  also  retains  his  seniority;  but  his 
transfer  becomes  permanent  after  a  trial  of  one  year* 

Article  7.    Appointments  and  transfers  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article  take  effect  on  the  first  of  October* 

Article  8*    The  salaries  of  the  full  and  adjunct 
instructors  are  given  in  table  2*    They  shall  also  re- 
ceive special  compensation  for  study  at  the  rate  fixed  in 
the  same  table*    This  special  compensation  is  not  to  be 
computed  in  the  pension* 

From  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  a 
full  instructor,  he  receives  four  quadrienial  and  two 
quinquennial  salary  increases* 

The  full  instructor  who  has  distin- 
guised  himself  by  special  merit,  shall  receive  one  in- 
crease in  salary  a  year  in  advance  of  the  regular  time* 

The  mention  for  distinguished  merit  may 
be  awarded  each  year,  in  each  subjects  or  in  a  group  of 
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subjects,  in  each  type  or  grade  of  institutes,  to  not 
more  than  one- tenth  of  the  instructors  with  the  same 
number  of  years  in  service. 

Article  9.    The  adjunct  and  full  instructors  are 
classified  in  the  various  types  of  institutes  and  the 
different  subjects  into  classes  A,  B,  C,  in  accordance 
with  schedule  given. 

Article  10.    The  name  of  the  instructor  who  has  ob- 
tained two  advanced  salary  increases  for  distinguished 
merit  is  entered  on  the  corresponding  Honor  Roll  re- 
ferred to  in  the  table,  and  his  salary,  in  addition  to 
the  special  compensation  for  study,  is  based  on  his 
seniority. 

An  instructor  whose  name  has  been  en- 
tered on  the  Honor  Roll  but  who  has  been  censured  or  has 
received  more  serious  punishment  shall  have  his  name  re- 
turned to  the  ordinary  roll  and  he  shall  receive  the 
position  and  salary  which  he  would  have  normally  obtained. 

Article  11.    Instructors  are  required  to  teach  the 
subjects  which  have  been  fixed  for  each  type  and  grade 
of  institute  in  the  classes  indicated  in  the  tables. 

Except  in  cases  mentioned  in  these 
tables,  an  instructor  cannot  teach  other  subjects  either 
at  his  own  institute  nor  at  any  other  public  or  private 
secondary  school. 

Instructors  are  not  allowed  to  give 
more  than  one  hour's  private  lessons  per  day;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  give  private  lessons  to  the  pupils  of 
their  own  school. 

The  practice  of  one  of  the  liberal 
professions  permitted  by  law  may  be  stopped  if  the  in- 
structor devotes  so  much  time  to  it  as  to  distract  him 
from  the  study  of  his  own  subject,  or  if  it  in  any  way 
interferes  with  his  orn  or  the  school's  reputation. 

Article  12.  At  the  head  of  each  school  there  is 
a  principal  who  administers  it  with  the  assistance  of 
the  College  of  Instructors. 

The  principals  are  chosen  by  the 
Minister  from  among  the  full  instructors,  who  possess 
a  degree  and  who  have  held  the  title  of  full  instructor 
for  at  least  four  years.     ..omen  are  excluded  from  this 
selection. 

The  principals  are  divided  into  two 
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classes;  the  principals  of  the  isolated  gymnasiums  and 
of  the  complementary  schools  belong  to  the  second  class; 
all  other  principals  belong  to  the  first  class* 

The  passage  from  one  class  to  another 
is  permitted  in  accordance  with  rules  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  regulation* 

Principals  may,  by  request  or  by  author- 
ity, be  restored  to  the  positions  as  instructors  which 
they  formerly  held. 

Article  15.  The  salary  and  the  periodic  salary  in- 
creases of  principals  are  given  in  the  schedule  of  table 
four. 

'ihe  principal  who  returns  to  his  form- 
er position,  either  by  request  or  by  authority,  shall 
receive  the  salary  which  he  would  have  received  if  he 
had  remained  in  his  original  position. 

Article  14.    Principals  of  lyceum- gymnasiums,  tech- 
nical institutes,  and  teachers'  institutes  are  not  al- 
lowed to  teach. 

similarly,  principals  of  other  insti- 
tutions, which  for  two  years  have  had  more  than  250  pupils 
are  not  allowed  to  teach. 

A  principal  who  is  permitted  to  teach 
shall  carry  cut  his  work  in  that  line  the  same  as  an  in- 
structor. 

Principals  are  not  allowed  to  teach  in 
any  other  institutions  nor  give  private  lessons,  nor 
exercise  any  free  profession. 

Article  15.     In  addition  to  their  salaries,  prin- 
cipals receive  special  compensation  varying  in  accordance 
with  the  school  popul&tion. 

Article  16.    Instructors  and  principals  of  govern- 
ment secondary  schools  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
permanent  position  given  by  the  Sate  or  by  any  recognized 
organization. 

Article  17.    Transfers  are  granted  on  request,  the 
Minister  shall  consider  family  exigencies,  and  other 
things  being  equal,  ae  §hall  also  consider  seniority. 

In  granting  transfers  to  principals  at 
their  request,  the  Minister  shall  also  take  their  merit 
into  consideration. 
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Article  18.    Transfers  are  issued  to  principals  and 
instructors  for  reasons  of  service  when  their  further 
stay  at  the  institute  may  harm  the  school,  or  whenever, 
in  the  case  of  a  principal,  his  services  are  especially 
required  elsewhere. 

Article  19 «    Appeals  for  transfers  may  be  made  to 
the  Minister,  who  decides  after  hearing  the  opinion  of 
the  appropriate  advisory  commission  of  the  Ministry. 
This  decision  is  final. 

Article  20.  Instructors  and  principals  are  retired 
from  the  first  of  October  of  the  year  in  which  they  com- 
plete seventy  years  of  age. 

The  Minister,  after  consulting  the 
commission  mentioned  in  Article  19,  may  discharge  in- 
structors and  principals  at  any  time  if  they  are  found 
physically,  intellectually  or  morally  unfit  for  their 
school  work. 


Article  21.    Requests  for  leaves  of  absence  by 

principals  and  instructors  for  authenticated  reasons  of 

health,  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  govern 
other  civil  employees. 

Between  March  1  and  July  31,  no  leaves 
of  absence  for  family  reasons,  to  go  into  effect  before 
September  30,  ma/  be  granted.    Similarly,  leaves  of  ab- 
sence for  family  reasons  granted  at  any  time  for  a 
period  longer  than  three  months  shall  terminate  on  Sep- 
tember 50. 


The  total  d?;ys  of  absence  for  family 
reasons  cannot  exceed  fifteen  days,  during  the  entire 
school  year. 

Article  22.     Instructors  and  principals  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence,  be  subjected 
to  the  following  disciplinary  punishments: 

(1)  Admonition. 

(2)  Censure. 

(5)     Loss  of  salary  up  to  a  month. 

(4)  Loss  of  salary  and  position  up  to  a  month. 

(5)  Loss  of  salary  and  position  from  one 
month  to  a  year. 

(6)  Removal  from  office  without  loss  of  pen- 
sion or  grant. 

(7)  Removal  from  office  with  loss  of  pension 
or  grant. 
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A  principal  who  has  received  a  more 
severe  punishment  than  censure  is  automatically  restored 
to  the  position  which  he  formerly  occupied. 

Article  23.    For  offences  against  official  rules, 
which  do  not  involve  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
structor and  principal  and  which  do  not  constitute 
serious  insubordination,  the  punishments  mentioned  in 
(a),  (b),  (c)  of  the  preceding  article  may  be  imposed 
according  to  the  individual  case. 

In  cases  of  second  offence  by  a  person, 
who  has  already  been  admonished,  censure  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  for  the  repetition  of  offences  for  which 
censure  has  al  eady  been  administered,  the  loss  of 
salary  and  position  up  to  a  month  as  mentioned  in  section 
(d)  of  the  preceding  article  may  be  imposed. 

In  case  of  serious  insubordination  or 
bad  conduct,  or  for  offences  involving  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  person  concerned,  disciplinary  punish- 
ments may  be  inflicted  in  accordance  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  case  and  circumstances* 

Article  24.    In  the  case  of  instructors,  the  punish- 
ments mentioned  in  numbers  (a),  and  (b)  of  Article  22 
are  imposed  by  the  principals  or  by  the  educational  super- 
visors; in  the  case  of  principals,  by  the  educational 
supervisors;  the  punishment  mentioned  in  number  (c)  is 
imposed  by  the  educational  supervisor;  all  other  punish- 
ments are  imposed  by  the  Minister,  who  in  the  case  of 
punishments  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  must  consult  the  opinion 
of  the  commission  referred  to  in  Article  19. 

Appeals  against  punishment  number  (c), 
when  this  is  imposed  by  the  educational  supervisor,  may 
be  made  to  the  Ministry  who  shall  decide  the  matter  after 
consulting  the  commission  mentioned  in  Article  19« 

Article  25.    Educational  supervisors  and  principals 
may,  in  urgent  and  serious  cases,  prohibit  an  instructor 
from  entering  his  school,  providing  the  case  is  immediate- 
ly referred  to  the  Ministry. 

Article  26.    The  principals  and  instructors  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  disciplinary  regulations  as  other  state 
cival  employees  insofar  as  these  do  not  conflict  with  the 
dispositions  mentioned  in  the  present  decree. 

Article  27.    The  principal  has  authority  to  ap- 
point substitutes  and  assistants  for  all  permanent  teach- 
ing positions.    In  making  these  appointments  the  principal 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  military  service  of  the 
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persons  and  the  results  which  they  have  obtained  in  pub- 
lic competitive  examinations  for  secondary  school  posi- 
tions • 

Aiopeals  against  decisions  on  substi- 
tute and  assistant  positions  may  be  made  to  the  educa- 
tional supervisor  whose  decision  is  final. 

Compensation  for  all  substitutes  or 
assistant  is  fixed. 

In  no  case  may  the  hours  of  the  sub- 
stitute or  assistant  exceed  twenty-four  hours  of  instruc- 
tion per  week. 

Article  28,    No  class  shall  have  more  than  thirty- 
five  pupils. 

The  number  of  complete  courses  and  In- 
structor ships  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  permanent 
positions,  is  determined  biennially  in  accordance  with 
rules  established  for  each  type  of  school  by  a  decree  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

The  distribution  of  instructorships 
among  the  various  institutes  is  determined  by  a  decree 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Article  29.    Associated  with  each  educational  super- 
visor is  a  Board  of  Secondary  Education,  nominated  by 
royal  decree,  and  composed  of  the  educational  supervisor 
who  is  the  president,  of  a  university  professor  or  some 
other  literary  or  scientific  expert,  two  secondary  school 
principals  and  a  full  instructor  of  a  secondary  institute 
of  the  second  grade. 

The  members  of  the  Board  hold  office 
for  four  years  and  may  bt  reappointed. 

Article  30.    '-'•'he  secondary  schools  of  military 
academies  are  governed  by  the  regulations  in  force  for 
the  corresponding  types  of  schools  depending  on  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Instruction.    The  directors  of  these  col- 
leges have  the  same  pov/ers  as  the  principals  of  secondary 
schools • 

Article  31.    Instructors  for  the  military  colleges 
are  furnished  to  the  Minister  of  War  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  from  among  the  instructors  of  the  second- 
ary schools  and  the  number  of  Permanent  positions  in  the 
secondary  schools  are  correspondingly  increased. 
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Instructors  for  the  military  colleges 
may  be  chosen  only  from  among  the  permanent  instructors, 
who  may  have  passed  special  competitive  examinations  in 
their  subjects  and  for  the  grade  of  institute  to  which 
they  are  to  be  assigned. 

Article  32.    Instructors  and  principals  of  secondary 
schools  depending  on  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  are  selected  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  or 
the  Minister  of  Colonies  with  the  consent  of  the  Ministry 
of  ^ublic  Instruction,  for  their  respective  schools,  shall 
in  every  way  continue  to  belong  to  the  original  secondary 
school  rolls  of  the  Kingdom,  which  shall  be  increased  by 
the  number  of  positions  thus  created. 

Article  53.    Twenty  full  instructors  may  each  year 
be  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  postgraduate  work  in 
foreign  languages.    These  persons  shall  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  salary,  special  compensation  to  be 
determined  in  each  case  in  agreement  with  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  taking  into  consideration  the  special  conditions 
of  the  place  of  study  and  the  time.    Such  missions  may 
not  be  renewed  for  more  than  one  year. 


SECTION  III 

COMPLEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION 

Article  34.    Complementary  instruction  follows  that 
of  the  elementary  school  and  completes  it.    It  is  impart- 
ed in  the  complementary  school. 

Article  35.    The  complementary  school  course  lasts 
three  years,  and  usually  includes  the  following  subjects: 
the  Italian  language,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  drawing,  a  foreign  language,  stenography 
bookkeeping,  and  penmanship. 

An  examination  must  also  be  passed  in 

stenography. 

Article  36.    No  complementary  school  shall  have  more 
than  twenty-four  classes. 

rticle  37.    The  formation  of  additions  classes  is 
permited  provided  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  complete 
course . 

A  class  may  be  divided  only  when  the 
number  of  pupils  exceeds  that  indicated  in  Article  38. 
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SECTION  III 

CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Article  39.    The  object  of  classical  instruction  is 
to  prepare  students  for  the  universities  and  higher  in- 
stitutes • 

It  consists  of  two  grades:  the  first 
grade  in  the  gymnasiums,  the  second  in  the  lyceums. 

Article  40.  The  studies  in  the  gymnasium  last  five 
years:  the  first  three  constitute  the  lower  course;  the 
last  two,  the  higher • 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in 
the  lower  course:     the  Italian  and  Latin  languages;  his- 
tory and  geography;  mathematics;  a  foreign  language  be- 
ginning with  the  second  year. 

In  the  higher  course  the  following 
subjects  are  taught:     the  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, history  and  geography,  mathematics,  the  same 
foreign  language  as  in  the  lower  course* 

Article  41.    Instructorships  in  literary  subjects 
in  the  higher  course  are  awarded  only  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examinations* 

Article  42.    The  lyoeum  last  three  years.    The  fol- 
lowing subjects  are  taught:     Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek 
literatures;  philosophy;  history  and  political  economy; 
mathematics  and  physics;  natural  sciences,  chemistry, 
and  geography;  history  of  art. 

Article  43.  Each  lyceum- gymnasiums  usually  has  one 
complete  course. 

In  only  one-third  of  the  lyceum-gym- 
nasiums  may  there  be  instituted  as  many  as  four  complete 
courses  for  the  gymnasium,  and  three  complete  courses  for 
the  lyceum. 

The  establishment  of  classes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  complete  courses  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  is  not  permitted. 


SECTION  IV 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Article  45.    The  object  of  technical  instruction  is 
to  prepare  students  for  the  practice  of  certain  pro- 
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fessions.    It  is  imparted  in  technical  institutes* 

Article  46.    The  course  in  the  technical  institute 
lasts  eight  years. 

The  first  four  constitute  the  lower 
course,  the  last  four  the  higher  course. 

Article  47.    The  following  subjects  are  taught  in 
the  lower  course:     the  Italian  and  Latin  languages; 
history  and  geography;  mathematics;  a  foreign  language; 
stenography. 

Article  48.    The  higher  course  may  consist  of  a 
section  of  Commerce  and  Accountancy  and  the  Section  of 
Land  Surveying  or  of  only  one  of  these  sections. 

Article  49.    The  Section  of  Commerce  and  Account- 
ancy prepares  for  administrative  and  commercial  posi- 
tions • 

The  following  subjects  are  taught: 
Italian  literature  and  history;  mathematics  and  physics; 
natural  sciences  and  geography;  two  foreign  languages; 
bookkeeping  and  accountancy;  law;  political  economy, 
science  of  finance  and  statistics;  commercial  chemistry; 
penmanship. 

Article  50.    The  Section  of  Lan  Surveying  pre- 
pares for  the  profession  of  surveyor. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught: 
Italian  literature  and  history;  mathematics  and  physics; 
natural  sciences  and  geography;  agriculture,  rural  book- 
keeping, estimates  and  rural  technology;  construction 
and  drawing;  topography  and  topographical  drawing; 
chemistry;  rural  legislation;  drawing. 

Article  51.    Each  technical  institute  usually  has 
one  complete  course  in  the  first  four  years  and  in  each 
section  of  the  higher  four  years* 

In  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
technical  institutes  may  there  be  established  as  many  as 
three  complete  courses  for  the  four  years  and  for  the 
Section  of  Commerce  and  Accountacny. 

The  formation  of  classes  in  addition 
to  the  complete  courses  is  not  allowed. 
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SECTION  V 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION 

Article  55,    The  object  of  normal  instruction  is  to 
prepare  teachers  for  positions  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  duration  of  the  course  in  the  nor- 
mal institute  is  seven  years;  the  first  four  constitute 
the  lower  course;  the  last  three  the  higher. 

Article  54.    The  following  subjects  are  taught  in 
the  lower  course:     the  Italian  and  Latin  languages;  his- 
tory and  geography  beginning  with  the  second  year;  mathe- 
matics; a  foreign  language;  drawing;  elements  of  music 
and  singing;  study  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Article  55.    Each  normal  institute  has  two  complete 
courses  for  the  first  four  years,  but  only  one  course  for 
the  last  three  years 0    In  not  more  than  forty  institutes 
may  there  be  established  a  third  complete  course  in  the 
first  four  years,  and  a  second  complete  course  in  the 
last  three  years. 

In  towns  where  there  is  a  lyceum  for 
girls,  the  formation  of  a  fourth  complete  course  in  the 
first  four  years  of  the  normal  institute  and  a  th3rd 
complete  course  for  the  last  three  years  is  permitted. 

The  establishment  of  classes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  complete  course  is  not  allowed. 

Article  56.    In  the  higher  course  the  following  sub- 
jects are  taught:     the  Italian  language  and  literature; 
the  Latin  D  anguage  and  literature;  history,  philosophy 
and  pedagogy;  mathematics  and  physics;  natural  sciences, 
geography  and  hygiene;  drawing;  elements  of  music  and 
singing;  study  of  a  musical  instrument. 

Article  57.    Each  normal  institute  has  annexed  a 
kindergarten  or  a  nursery. 

Article  58.    The  teachers"  institutes  are  listed. 
The  location  of  these  Institutes  may  be  changed  by  Royal 
Decree  but  the  total  number  cannot  be  changed. 


SECTION  VI 

SCIENTIFIC  LYCEUMS 

Article  60.    The  object  of  the  scientific  lyceums 
is  to  develop  and  broaden  the  education  of  those  who  in- 
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tend  to  go  on  with  university  studies  in  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  with 
special  emphasis  on  scientific  culture. 

Article  61 •    The  duration  of  the  courses  in  the 
Scientific  Lyceum  is  four  years.    Each  scientific  lyceum 
may  have  as  many  as  three  courses.    The  formation  of 
classes  in  addition  to  the  complete  courses  is  not  al- 
lowed. 

Article  62.    The  following  subjects  are  taught  in 
the  scientific  lyceum:     the  Italian  and  Latin  literatures 
history,  philosophy,  and  political  economy;  mathematics 
and  physics;  natural  sciences,  chemistry,  and  geography; 
a  foreign  language  and  literature;  drawing. 

Article  63.    The  number  of  in struct or ships  in  each 
scientific  for  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects  is  fixed 

Article  64.    The  establishment  of  royal  scientific 
Institutes  may  be  provided  for  by  a  royal  decree  to  be 
issued  on  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  ^ublic  Instruc- 
tion in  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  Finance. 


SECTION  VII 

LYCEUMS  FOR  GIRLS 

/Vrticle  65.    The  object  of  the  lyceums  for  girls  is 
to  supplement  the  general  culture  of  young  girls  who  do 
not  intend  to  continue  with  higher  studies  nor  expect  to 
obtain  a  professional  diploma. 

< 

Article  66.    The  lyceum  for  girls  last  three  years. 
Each  female  lyceum  cannot  have  more  than  two  complete 
courses.    The  formation  of  classes  in  addition  to  the 
complete  courses  is  not  allowed. 

rArticle  67.    The  following  subjects  are  taught  in 
the  lyceum  for  girls:     the  Italian  and  Latin  languages 
and  literatures;  history  and  geography;  philosophy,  law 
and  political  economy;  two  foreign  languages,  one  of 
which  is  compulsory  and  the  other  elective;  history  of 
art;  drawing;  household  arts  and  domestic  economy;  music 
and  singing;  a  musical  instrument;  dancing. 

Article  68.    The  number  of  instruct or ships  in  ewch 
girl's  lyceum  for  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  the 
subjects  to  be  given  by  assistants,  and  the  classes  in 
which  each  full  instructor  shall  teach  is  fixed. 

Article  69.    The  establishment  by  royal  decree  of 
not  more  than  twenty  royal  lyceums  for  girls  in  the 
entire  Kingdom  is  authorized* 
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SECTION  VIII 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  STUDENTS 

\ 

Article  70.    The  school  year  begins  on  October  16 
and  ends  on  June  30;  courses  are  held  daily  except  on 
holidays  and  twelve  other  days  appointed  for  vacation. 

Article  71.    The  secondary  school  examinations  are 
entrance,  proficiency,  promotion,  licence,  qualifying, 
and  maturity. 

The  entrance  examination  admits  to  the 
first  class  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  first  and 
second  grade  and  to  the  fourth  class  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  promotion  examination  is  held  only 
in  cases  specified  in  Article  83. 

The  licence  examination  is  taken  at 
the  completion  of  the  complementary  school  course  and  the 
girls1  lyceum;  no  pupils  may  be  exempted. 

The  qualifying  examination  is  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  course  in  normal  and  technical  institutes. 


The  maturity  examination  examination 
admits  students  to  the  universities  and  higher  institutes, 
excepting  the  higher  normal  institutes* 

Article  72.    The  same  entrance  examination  is  given 
for  admission  to  the  gymnasium,  the  lower  course  of  the 
technical  institute,  or  the  lov/er  course  of  the  teachers* 
institute;  a  separate  examination  is  given  for  admission 
to  the  complementary  school. 

Students  desiring  to  take  the  examina- 
tions mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphy  must  be  at 
least  ten  years  of  age. 

Article  73.    A  student  admitted  to  the  lower  grade 
as  many  years  previously  as  would  be  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  normal  course  of  studies,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  different  entrance  examination  from  that  re- 
quired for  the  first  class  of  the  secondary  school  of  the 
first  grade. 

The  candidate  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tion to  the  scientific  lyceum  or  to  the  lyceum  for  girls 
shall  have  gained  admission  to  a  first  grade  secondary 
school  at  least  four  years  previously. 

A  student  from  a  non- government  unac- 
credited school,  who  has  obtained  entrance  to  the 
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gymnasium  at  least  five  years  previously,  may  apply  for 
admission  to  the  lyceum  without  having  obtained  admission 
to  the  fourth  course  of  the  gymnasium. 

Article  74.    Students  who  have  been  admitted  to  a 
school  of  the  second  grade  as  many  years  previously  as 
are  required  for  the  normal  course  of  studies  may  present 
themselves  for  the  maturity  examination. 

Students  who  have  completed  tv/enty- three 
years  of  age  may  present  themselves  for  the  maturity  exam- 
ination without  having  taken  an  extrance  examination. 

Article  75.    The  interval  between  two  entrance  exami- 
nations or  between  the  entrance  examination  to  the  second 
grade  school  and  the  maturity  examination  or  the  license 
examination  of  the  lyceum  for  girls  may  be  reduced  by  one 
year  for  each  grade  of  school  on  account  of  special  con- 
ditions of  age  and  proficiency  of  the  student. 

Article  76.    Students  from  royal  or  accredited 
schools  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  for  which  no 
entrance  examination  is  prescribed,  by  promotion  from  the 
class  immediately  below,  on  the  basis  of  the  result  of  a 
collegiate  ballot  at  the  end  of  the  course,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  83;  students  from  an  unaccredited 
public,  private,  or  tutorial  school  pass  from  one  class  to 
a  higher  by  a  proficiency  examination  to  which  they  may 
present  themselves  provided  that  they  have  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  first  class  of  the  school  of  the  same  grade 

that  to  which  they  seek  admission,  as  many  years  pre- 
viously as  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal 
course  of  studies. 

Article  77.    Students  from  a  royal  or  accredited  com- 
plementary school  and  from  the  girls'  lyceum  shall  take  a 
licence  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Students 
from  an  unaccredited  public,  private,  or  tutorial  school 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  first  class  of  the  same 
schools  at  least  three  ye*rs  previously  are  likewise  ad- 
mitted to  the  licence  examination. 

Article  78.    Examinations  are  held  after  June  30. 
The  tests  mentioned  in  Article  83  are  normally  held  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  October. 

Article  79.    The  result  of  the  examination  of  each 
subject  or  of  a  group  of  similar  subjects,  is  expressed  in 
tenths • 

The  proficiency  and  conduct  of  the 
student  during  the  current  year  are  similarly  expressed. 


Article  80,  At  the  end  of  every  two  months  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  course  the  College  of  Instructors  deter- 
mines   the  proficiency  and  conduct  grades  of  the  students. 

Article  81.    The  passing  grade  in  each  subject  or  in 
each  group  of  similar  subjects  in  the  entrance,  proficiency, 
licence,  qualifying,  and  maturity  examinations  is  six- 
tenths  or  more* 

Article  82 •    Students  who  in  the  final  ballot  have 
obtained  a  grade  of  not  less  than  six-tenths  in  each  sub- 
ject or  in  each  group  of  similar  subjects,  and  eight-tenths 
in  conduct  are  entitled  to  promotion. 

Article  83.    Students  who  in  the  final  ballot  for  pro- 
motion or  in  any  July  examination  have  obtained  less  than 
six- tenths  in  not  more  than  two  subjects  or  group  of  sub- 
jects or  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  begin  or  complete 
the  written  examination  or  present  themselves  for  the  oral 
tests  in  July,  are  permitted  to  take  corresponding  exami- 
nations in  the  autumn. 

Article  84.    The  same  class  at  a  government  or  accred- 
ited school  mya  be  repeated  only  once. 

Article  85.    The  examination  programs  are  determined 
by  the  same  royal  decree  which  extablishes  the  hours  of  in- 
struction. 

Article  86.    All  royal  and  accredited  schools  shall 
give  the  entrance,  proficiency,  promotion,  and  licence 
examinations • 

Article  87.    The  commission  for  the  entrance,  profi- 
ciency, and  licence  examinations  is  presided  over  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  examination  is  held; 
it  is  composed  of: 

(1)  For  the  entrance  examination:     The  school 
instructors  of  the  type  and  grade  to  which 
the  candidates  seek  admission;  a  public 
elementary  school  teacher  for  entrance  to 
the  school  of  the  first  grade;  for  other 
admissions,  a  school  teacher  of  the  type 
and  grade  wherein  the  candidates  have  been 
prepared. 

(2)  For  the  proficiency  examination:  Instruc- 
tors of  the  class  to  which  the  candidate 
seeks  admission. 

(3)  For  the  licence  examination:  Instructors 
of  the  class  proper. 
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The  members  of  the  entrance  examination 
commission  are  appointed  by  the  educational  supervisor; 
those  of  the  proficiency  and  licence  examinations  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  principal. 

Article  96,    The  School  Fees.    In  the  case  of  poor 
students  a  Royal  Decree  issued  on  the  proposal  of  the 
ministries  of  Public  Instruction  and  Finance  shall  fix 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  totally  or  par- 
tially exempted  from  the  payment  of  fees# 
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